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But the fact is, the oil industry is delivering more oil than ever 
before in history. And every person in the industry—from the scientist 
who leads the search for oil to the tank-wagon driver who delivers 
finished products—is doing his part in this efficient effort to supply 
you. 

That's why so much oil is now available. And the oil industry 
is exerting itself to the utmost to make more oil available to you. You 
can help this effort by making your personal demands for petroleum 
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oil products for the uses to which they are best adapted, by the exercise 


(HUMBLE) of patience as the oil industry acts to meet the need. 
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EVERAL of the contributors to this issue 
S of SouTHwEst Review share the same 
basic concern over the future of civiliza- 
tion. ALBERT GUERARD (p. 333) and RusH- 
TON CoULBORN (p. 367) both call for world 
unity—Guérard seeing the need for unity as 
an aim of immediate policy, Coulborn view- 
ing it as a matter of historical necessity. Coul- 
born speaks of an “ecumenical empire,” Guér- 
ard of a “Union of Western Europe.” The dif- 
ference is that Coulborn implies America 
should be (or is likely to be) the leader, while 
Guérard specifically states that we have for- 
feited our claim to leadership. The funda- 
mental schism of our times appears in pretty 
much the same guise to both authors, how- 
ever: Coulborn believes the world’s struggle 
is between dictatorship and democracy, rather 
than between capitalism and socialism, and 
Guérard feels we should make it clear that 
“it is not Communism we are opposing, but 
tyranny; tyranny in its double form, im- 
perialism and the police state.” 
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Different aspects of the same over-all prob- 
lem, as it affects individuals rather than na- 
tions, are examined by Louts FiLLer (p. 395) 
and Marcaret L. Hart ey (p. 401). Filler 
presents a subtle study of the ways in which 
the pressures of American life can make a 
fascist out of a sensitive, intense, and ideal- 
istic person. The pressures described are not 
merely economic, but also cultural. A good 
deal has been made of the fact that these pres- 
sures can drive people into becoming Com- 
munists. Filler, however, demonstrates that 
the “individualist” is actually much less 
likely to be tempted by Communism with its 
suppression of the individual in favor of the 
mass, than by fascism with its spurious prom- 
ise of power to the “superior” individual. 

Margaret L. Hartley takes up specific de- 
fects in our American culture and seeks rem- 
edies which will vitalize our democratic faith 
into a real force for world peace. She sees 
our educational system as the principal ve- 
hicle for the necessary effort to solve the 
urgent problems confronting us. 

GREEN PEYTON (p. 405) presents his per- 
sonal estimate of the vital need for conserv- 
ing the Southwest’s petroleum resources. 
AuBREY Burns (p. 408) discusses a best- 
selling novel of this year, Cry, the Beloved 
Country, as a volume which has very real 
meaning for American readers, especially 
those in the South—despite its foreign locale. 
Incidentally, this novel is dedicated to Aubrey 
Burns and his wife. 


ARD is a native Parisian who has lived in 
this country since 1906. He was professor of 
the history of French culture at Rice Insti- 
tute from 1913 to 1924, and has been pro- 
fessor of general literature at Stanford since 
1925. Author of numerous books on French 
literature and civilization, he has recently 
written an autobiographical volume entitled 
Personal Equation (see p. 411). He is also 
author of a book on the general subject of 
his current article: Europe Free and United. 

Mr. Guérard has been writing for SouTH- 
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wEsT REVIEW since 1916, when the magazine 
was known as the Texas Review, and served 
as contributing editor from 1927 to 1943. 


RusHTON CouLBorN is chairman of the 
department of history at Atlanta University 
and is on the editorial board of Phylon. An 
Englishman by birth and education, in mod- 
ern history a disciple of Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Mr. Coulborn is now an American citizen. 
He has previously contributed to SOUTHWEST 
Review essays on cyclic revolution and on 
the British in India. 


Lours Firver teaches American civiliza- 
tion and literature at Antioch College, and 
is on the editorial board of the Antioch Re- 
view. He has written a study of progres- 
sivism in America (Crusaders for American 
Liberalism) and a biography of Randolph 
Bourne. At present he is preparing a volume 
on abolition and reform. 


Marcaret L, HartLey (represented in 
this issue as essayist, poet, and reviewer) is 
an alumna of Pomona College. Before join- 
ing the staff of SourHwest REviEW as as- 
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sistant editor last year, Mrs. Hartley was 
engaged in newspaper and magazine work in 
Santa Fe. 


GREEN PeyTOoN of San Antonio is author 
of San Antonio—City in the Sun, which won 
the Texas Institute of Letters annual Texas 
book prize in 1946. He has also written sev- 
eral other volumes, both fiction and non-fic- 
tion—the most recent being For God and 
Texas, a portion of which appeared in SouTH- 
wEsT Review last year. “Oil: Is the End in 
Sight?” will form part of Mr. Peyton’s next 
book, America’s Heartland, a survey of the 
Southwest which the University of Okla- 
homa Press publishes in October. The book 
will serve as the introductory volume to a 
series of studies of this region written under 
the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

AUBREY BURNS, sometime resident of 
Texas and Manhattan, now lives in Fairfax, 
California. His verse and prose have appeared 
frequently in SouTHwEst REvIEW since 
1928. Mr. Burns reports that Maxwell An- 
derson has secured dramatic rights on Cry, 
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EUROPEAN UNION 
Dream or Necessity? 


ALBERT GUERARD 


HE PACTS between England, 
France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg were re- 
ceived in America with unanimous ap- 
proval. It would be excessive to speak of 
enthusiasm: we are in too cynical a mood 
to expect much good from Europe, or 
from any other part of the world. If the 
agreements were extended, as we hope 
they will be, to all the sixteen nations 
embraced by the Marshall Plan, we 
should be still better pleased. The mili- 
tary aspect of these pacts, although in- 
evitable, is a legacy of the unhappy past. 
If the United Nations were a reality, an 
alliance of this kind would be as absurd 
as one between the New England states. 
The economic side, on the contrary, is 
forward-looking and full of promise. 
When we are talking economics, we 
are talking sense. We take it for granted 
—it may be a double fallacy—that only 
material interests are real, and that eco- 
nomic thinking alone is realistic. Every- 
one knows that even the largest and 
best-balanced countries in western 
Europe are not self-sufficient, and that 
European reconstruction demands a co- 
ordinated effort. A ““New Order,” then, 
a “Co-Prosperity Sphere”? The phrases 
have an evil sound: were they not used 
by the Nazis and the Japanese? But the 
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totalitarians were—and remain—so dan- 
gerous only because, for the wrong 
motives and by the wrong methods, they 
defended at times the right ideas. Let us 
not forget that it was they who invented 
the Truman Doctrine. 

Some cautious minds, especially in 
England, attempt to draw a sharp line 
between economic co-operation, which is 
practical and necessary, and a political 
union which, if not sheer Utopia, is at 
any rate a misty far-off dream. I am in- 
clined to follow a little more consistently 
than they the logic of their own thought. 
Let us take the primacy of economics for 
granted: in a modern state, the political 
and the economic domains are insepar- 
able, because the political has become a 
mere instrument of the economic. Every 
one who thought honestly knew in 1931 
that the proposed economic Anschluss of 
Austria with Germany would bring about 
the political fusion of the two states. Co- 
operation, on a purely practical, material 
basis, will mean the co-ordination of the 
reconstruction plans in the various coun- 
tries. It will mean the immediate lowering 
and ultimate abolition of customs bar- 
riers. If the western European economic 
group is to have a common tariff policy, 
a common development program, the 
fiscal and financial methods and the social 
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legislation of the members will have to 
be adjusted: else the more generous might 
suffer from a disastrous handicap. The 
military agreements already presuppose a 
common system of defense, and there- 
fore, on all essential points, a common 
diplomacy. 

All these interests are so vital, so com- 
plex, so closely interrelated, that they 
cannot efficiently be dealt with by a 
series of detached and intermittent Com- 
missions. There must be a permanent 
over-all authority. And whatever form 
it may assume—it need not be that of a 
parliament, paralyzed by the systematic 
antagonism of two party machines— 
such an authority will be a political body. 
What remains beyond its jurisdiction? 
Only the cultural activities, which are 
the proper field of the national groups. 
In America we have a political union, 
but no Ministers of Education, Public 
Worship or Fine Arts. 

An economic union of Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg, joined later by Italy and all Europe, 
including Germany, would therefore be 
an excellent approach to the European 
problem, if we were still in a period of 
comparative sanity and peace, of liberty 
and comfort, such as the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth: “Europe without pass- 
ports.” In those happy days (how dark 
they seemed to us!) gradualism would 
have been wisdom. But we are in a state 
of war: before the shadows of No. 2 have 
dissolved, those of No. 3 are gathering. 
In a catastrophic situation, leisurely 
methods are inadequate. The integration 
of Europe is a pressing need, if we want 
to avert Armageddon; and Europe has 
not yet taken the first essential step to- 
ward integration. 

The world is still thinking in terms of 





pacts between sovereign nations. Paper 
helmets! Pacts, if they were truly bind- 
ing, would destroy the sovereignty of the 
separate states. Because we respect the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, we cannot do 
exactly as we please with our own Panama 
Canal. But, reciprocally, the sovereignty 
of nations makes every pact a scrap of 
paper, as soon as an essential interest is 
involved; and each nation remains the 
sole judge of what constitutes a vital 
interest. Sacro egoismo is the supreme 
law, indeed the very definition of the 
national state. That is why the world is 
so skeptical about the most solemn leagues 
and covenants: not one of them, in a 
crisis, is worth the paper it is written 
on. Under Napoleon, when the guns of 
the Invalides boomed the news of some 
fresh triumph, the French wearily shrug- 
ged their shoulders and sighed: “‘Another 
victory!” Today, when mations assemble 
to outlaw war, establish justice, and pro- 
claim eternal amity, the people sneer: 
“Another treaty!” 

The road to our hell was paved with 
dishonored agreements. The Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact was the outstanding example. 
A sickly infant, it died in its cradle. It 
was exhumed for the Nuremberg trials, 
fitted with a preposterous set of teeth, 
and hastily buried again. Does Secretary 
Marshall remember its existence? There 
was a bond so tight that it amounted 
almost to a union between England and 
France, just before World War II: it did 
not stand the shock of defeat. England 
withdrew her planes to protect her own 
cities, and France signed a separate armis- 
tice. There was a magnificent treaty of 
eternal peace and friendship, in Decem- 
ber 1938, between Daladier’s France and 
Hitler’s Germany. “Permanent,” in the 
language of diplomacy, has the same 
meaning as in the jargon of the beauty 
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parlor. There was a Nazi-Soviet entente. 
There are two unshakable alliances be- 
tween England and Russia, between 
France (on the initiative of General de 
Gaulle) and Russia. There was another 
indestructible treaty at Dunkirk between 
France and England. There was a solemn 
pact, bearing our honored signature, 
settling for all time the fate of Trieste. 
There was a formal promise, with the 
whole moral and «material power of 
America behind it, for the creation of a 
small but independent Jewish State. But 
every nation reserves in petto the right 
of being “realistic” at the proper time. A 
new pact invincibly reminds us of the 
inebriate husband: “Yes, darling; I know 
I broke my promise. But I’ll make you 
another one just as good.” 

No European order can be founded on 
a precarious, and inevitably treacherous, 
agreement between nations. It must exist 
above the nations. In other terms, it 
must deny the fundamental dogma of 
nationalism: absolute sovereignty, a 
memory of monarchial days. It must seek 
the bedrock of democracy. There will be 
a Europe as soon as the Europeans, not 
the governments, declare: “We, the peo- 
ple.” This declaration, which is not in 
sight, is both necessary and sufficient. 
When the people of Europe asserts its 
will to be recognized, it matters little 
what political forms are adopted at first. 
The war, which compelled us for a few 
years to unite or perish, was waged with 
improvised institutions; if only they had 
been preserved after the end of hostili- 
ties! England manages to muddle through 
somehow without a written instrument. 
The source of power is not paper, but 
the will of men. 

The will of the European masses to live 
and work together has existed for two 
generations at least. It has been betrayed, 
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it is again being betrayed, by the diplo- 
mats, guardians of the dynastic tradition, 
by the politicians, defenders of selfish 
parochial interests. When a people dis- 
covers that it is not truly represented by 
its government, the result is a revolution. 
Such a revolution is needed at present, in 
Europe and throughout the world. The 
Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution shudder at the thought. But 
revolution does not necessarily mean 
bloodshed. In 1789, Louis XVI was re- 
signed to the curtailment of his absolute 
power before there was any uprising in 
the country; the privileged orders freely 
abandoned their feudal rights on the 
fourth of August. In Russia and Brazil, 
the abolition of serfdom and slavery—a 
major revolution—did not cause a civil 
war. England is particularly noted for 
peaceful adjustments. The “revolution” 
of 1832 was not won on the barricades. 
The Lords were shorn of their power 
without being sent to the scaffold. Social- 
ism is being introduced without disturb- 
ing Court ceremonies or the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. It is still possible, in west- 
ern Europe, for public opinion to assert 
itself apart from, and even against, the 
official governments; “subversive ele- 
ments” have not been fully purged away, 
as they are under the various forms of 
totalitarianism. 

There is a famous bit of French humor: 
Le guillotiné par persuasion. By gentle 
means, the upholders of ancient wrong 
may be induced to commit suicide. At 
any rate, it is well worth trying. The 
European Federalists were well inspired 
in calling together the States-General of 
an integrated continent. There are new 
departures in history; but even prece- 
dents do not fully condemn such an 
attempt. It was a self-constituted com- 
mittee that, in March 1848, summoned 
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a Vorparlament, prelude to the Frankfurt 
National Assembly; and Frankfurt came 
very near success. One liberal country, 
England or France, might very well play 
the part of Virginia and Maryland in 
our constitutional history. The goal is 
within reach, if only people would realize 
that in desperate straits timidity is not 
invariably wisdom. 


T Is LATE. It is not too late. To unite 
Europe today is an immensely more 
difficult task than it would have been 
five years ago. But unity is also more im- 
periously needed. Imagine a Marshall Plan 
—with no Truman Doctrine attached— 
proposed by this country as soon as we 
went into the war! Europe could have 
been created on these shores, as was the 
Czechoslovakia of Masaryk. We had a 
chance to outbid Hitler’s New Order. 
We could have offered the Germans a 
more intelligent alternative than “Un- 
conditional surrender!”—that mask of 
grim and proud determination hiding a 
craven refusal to think ahead. There 
would have been no peace treaty, but a 
European settlement gradually elabo- 
rated by the European Assembly. When 
the task was easy, it was shrugged away 
as Utopian. Now that it has become the 
one way of salvation, the difficulties are 
almost insuperable. Yet the tremendous 
efforts and sacrifices that the creation of 
United Europe would entail are trifling 
compared with the cost of World War 
III. We may learn some day that it is 
“realistic” to build bridges ahead, when 
we expect multitudes to cross a river. 
Opportunism, crying “It is too soon!” 
until it changes its tune to “It is too late!” 
is the infallible art of missing oppor- 
tunities. 


There have been three developments 
in the-last few years affecting the prob- 





lem of European union: two favorable, 
but not decisive; one adverse, but not 
wholly disastrous. 


The first is that the United States has 
withdrawn its determined opposition to 
the scheme. (When we consider how un- 
accountable the policy of great nations 
is, the word determined assumes an ironi- 
cal overtone.) It would have been natural 
for the American Union to favor a simi- 
lar organization overseas. The reverse was 
the case. As Dr. Lin Yutang put it, it 
seemed as though preventing a European 
Union were one of America’s uncon- 
fessed war aims. Perhaps there was some 
unconscious Machiavellism in such an 
attitude: we wanted to keep a good thing 
for ourselves. Thus France, before 1870, 
was proud of being “‘one and indivisible,” 
and grimly resolved that Germany should 
not be. It was rather an instance of our 
inveterate conservatism: a new depar- 
ture is “radical,” and this nation, born 
in radicalism eight score and twelve years 
ago, still indomitably radical in science, 
education, and technique, is a very Met- 
ternich in the political domain, and 
fervently clings to the past. One of our 
most trusted advisers spurned a European 
Union as likely to be dominated by Ger- 
many. Yet the safest solution of the 
baffling German problem is to abolish 
Germany altogether, as an entity organ- 
ized for war, and to absorb the Germans 
into a larger whole. In a United Europe, 
there would no longer be a separate Ger- 
man army, great or small, or a separate 
German industry —the backbone of 
modern warfare. But German-speaking 
citizens of Europe would have that 
Gleichberechtigung, that absolute equal- 
ity of status, which they have a right to 
demand. We have learned wisdom, at the 
eleventh hour; and we are now proud of 
Secretary Marshall’s bold and generous 
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statesmanship. At present the Marshall 
Plan is hampered and almost frustrated 
by the Truman Doctrine. But it was first 
offered irrespectively of ideological dif- 
ferences. America spoke with two dis- 
cordant voices, thus adding to Europe’s 
incredible confusion. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the wiser counsels will prevail. 
The second development is that Eng- 
land has discovered at last that histori- 
cally, culturally, economically, and above 
all strategically, she is part and parcel of 
the European continent. Pride and prej- 
udice, as well as self-interest, had long 
favored “splendid isolation.” Even the 
Channel Tunnel was dreaded, by philoso- 
phers like Herbert Spencer as well as by 
soldiers like Lord Wolseley. Insularity in 
the twentieth century was a delusion, and 
rocket bombs have dispelled the last 
traces of it. But before World War II 
even Coudenhove Kalergi, who had in- 
spired the Briand plan of European Fed- 
eration, believed that England should 
stay out; and Winston Churchill, in 
sponsoring Coudenhove Kalergi’s cru- 
sade, confirmed that view: “You have 
our blessing; but we, of course, live in a 
world of our own.” Such a position was 
equivocal: Churchill never made any 
claim to consistency. We cannot imagine 
that any British statesman, least of all 
Churchill, would have favored or even 
tolerated the formation of an independ- 
ent bloc, three hundred million strong, 
within twenty miles of England’s shore. 
The rights of small nations—perhaps 
San Marino, Lichtenstein or Andorra— 
would have been virtuously invoked. 
As sheer isolation lost its splendor and 
became untenable, some Britons veered 
toward an English-speaking Union. The 
idea is attractive, and so long as it re- 
mains on the cultural plane, it meets with 
universal favor. Not so when it is trans- 
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lated into definite political and economic 
terms. Churchill’s Fulton speech roused 
no enthusiasm on either side of the At- 
lantic. Good old-fashioned Americans 
balked at “rescinding the Declaration of 
Independence.” Others hesitated about 
foreign entanglements with what seemed 
to them a bankrupt concern. The British 
fully realized that in such an association, 
the senior partner would be expected to 
play a minor part. And England went 
socialist, with the rest of Europe, at the 
very moment when America was trying 
to wash away the least trace of pink in 
her make-up. 

The supreme argument against Eng- 
land’s joining a European Union was the 
existence of the British Commonwealth. 
That admirable body, it must be noted, 
has not become better integrated, politi- 
cally, in the present generation. On the 
contrary, the Dominions, under the 
Statute of Westminster, have been recog- 
nized as fully independent nations. The 
bonds between the members of the Com- 
monwealth are historical, cultural, senti- 
mental; and these bonds would remain 
unimpaired, even though England were 
closely linked with the European con- 
tinent. Canada is associated with the 
United States by the need of a common 
defense policy, and by many practical 
ties: yet there is no thought of disloyalty 
to the symbolic British Crown. 

From the economic standpoint, pref- 
erential tariffs within the Common- 
wealth are a comparatively recent policy 
(Ottawa 1931) which, because it was so 
halfhearted, has produced no sensational 
result. After joining a European Union 
England, of course, would continue’ trad- 
ing with the Dominions, as she did before 
preferential tariffs were established. But 
a free market of three hundred million 
at her very door would appeal to the 
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a Vorparlament, prelude to the Frankfurt 
National Assembly; and Frankfurt came 
very near success. One liberal country, 
England or France, might very well play 
the part of Virginia and Maryland in 
our constitutional history. The goal is 
within reach, if only people would realize 
that in desperate straits timidity is not 
invariably wisdom. 


T IS LATE. It is not too late. To unite 
Europe today is an immensely more 
difficult task than it would have been 
five years ago. But unity is also more im- 
periously needed. Imagine a Marshall Plan 
—with no Truman Doctrine attached— 
proposed by this country as soon as we 
went into the war! Europe could have 
been created on these shores, as was the 
Czechoslovakia of Masaryk. We had a 
chance to outbid Hitler’s New Order. 
We could have offered the Germans a 
more intelligent alternative than “Un- 
conditional surrender!”—that mask of 
grim and proud determination hiding a 
craven refusal to think ahead. There 
would have been no peace treaty, but a 
European settlement gradually elabo- 
rated by the European Assembly. When 
the task was easy, it was shrugged away 
as Utopian. Now that it has become the 
one way of salvation, the difficulties are 
almost insuperable. Yet the tremendous 
efforts and sacrifices that the creation of 
United Europe would entail are trifling 
compared with the cost of World War 
III. We may learn some day that it is 
“realistic” to build bridges ahead, when 
we expect multitudes to cross a river. 
Opportunism, crying “It is too soon!” 
until it changes its tune to “It is too late!” 
is the infallible art of missing oppor- 
tunities. 
There have been three developments 
in the-last few years affecting the prob- 
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lem of European union: two favorable, 
but not decisive; one adverse, but not 
wholly disastrous. 


The first is that the United States has 
withdrawn its determined opposition to 
the scheme. (When we consider how un- 
accountable the policy of great nations 
is, the word determined assumes an ironi- 
cal overtone.) It would have been natural 
for the American Union to favor a simi- 
lar organization overseas. The reverse was 
the case. As Dr. Lin Yutang put it, it 
seemed as though preventing a European 
Union were one of America’s uncon- 
fessed war aims. Perhaps there was some 
unconscious Machiavellism in such an 
attitude: we wanted to keep a good thing 
for ourselves. Thus France, before 1870, 
was proud of being “one and indivisible,” 
and grimly resolved that Germany should 
not be. It was rather an instance of our 
inveterate conservatism: a new depar- 
ture is “radical,” and this nation, born 
in radicalism eight score and twelve years 
ago, still indomitably radical in science, 
education, and technique, is a very Met- 
ternich in the political domain, and 
fervently clings to the past. One of our 
most trusted advisers spurned a European 
Union as likely to be dominated by Ger- 
many. Yet the safest solution of the 
baffling German problem is to abolish 
Germany altogether, as an entity organ- 
ized for war, and to absorb the Germans 
into a larger whole. In a United Europe, 
there would no longer be a separate Ger- 
man army, great or small, or a separate 
German industry —the backbone of 
modern warfare. But German-speaking 
citizens of Europe would have that 
Gleichberechtigung, that absolute equal- 
ity of status, which they have a right to 
demand. We have learned wisdom, at the 
eleventh hour; and we are now proud of 
Secretary Marshall’s bold and generous 
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statesmanship. At present the Marshall 
Plan is hampered and almost frustrated 
by the Truman Doctrine. But it was first 
offered irrespectively of ideological dif- 
ferences. America spoke with two dis- 
cordant voices, thus adding to Europe’s 
incredible confusion. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the wiser counsels will prevail. 
The second development is that Eng- 
land has discovered at last that histori- 
cally, culturally, economically, and above 
all strategically, she is part and parcel of 
the European continent. Pride and prej- 
udice, as well as self-interest, had long 
favored “splendid isolation.” Even the 
Channel Tunnel was dreaded, by philoso- 
phers like Herbert Spencer as well as by 
soldiers like Lord Wolseley. Insularity in 
the twentieth century was a delusion, and 
rocket bombs have dispelled the last 
traces of it. But before World War II 
even Coudenhove Kalergi, who had in- 
spired the Briand plan of European Fed- 
eration, believed that England should 
stay out; and Winston Churchill, in 
sponsoring Coudenhove Kalergi’s cru- 
sade, confirmed that view: “You have 
our blessing; but we, of course, live in a 
world of our own.” Such a position was 
equivocal: Churchill never made any 
claim to consistency. We cannot imagine 
that any British statesman, least of all 
Churchill, would have favored or even 
tolerated the formation of an independ- 
ent bloc, three hundred million strong, 
within twenty miles of England’s shore. 
The rights of small nations—perhaps 
San Marino, Lichtenstein or Andorra— 
would have been virtuously invoked. 


As sheer isolation lost its splendor and 
became untenable, some Britons veered 
toward an English-speaking Union. The 
idea is attractive, and so long as it re- 
mains on the cultural plane, it meets with 
universal favor. Not so when it is trans- 
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lated into definite political and economic 
terms. Churchill’s Fulton speech roused 
no enthusiasm on either side of the At- 
lantic. Good old-fashioned Americans 
balked at “rescinding the Declaration of 
Independence.” Others hesitated about 
foreign entanglements with what seemed 
to them a bankrupt concern. The British 
fully realized that in such an association, 
the senior partner would be expected to 
play a minor part. And England went 
socialist, with the rest of Europe, at the 
very moment when America was trying 
to wash away the least trace of pink in 
her make-up. 

The supreme argument against Eng- 
land’s joining a European Union was the 
existence of the British Commonwealth. 
That admirable body, it must be noted, 
has not become better integrated, politi- 
cally, in the present generation. On the 
contrary, the Dominions, under the 
Statute of Westminster, have been recog- 
nized as fully independent nations. The 
bonds between the members of the Com- 
monwealth are historical, cultural, senti- 
mental; and these bonds would remain 
unimpaired, even though England were 
closely linked with the European con- 
tinent. Canada is associated with the 
United States by the need of a common 
defense policy, and by many practical 
ties: yet there is no thought of disloyalty 
to the symbolic British Crown. 

From the economic standpoint, pref- 
erential tariffs within the Common- 
wealth are a comparatively recent policy 
(Ottawa 1931) which, because it was so 
halfhearted, has produced no sensational 
result. After joining a European Union 
England, of course, would continue’ trad- 
ing with the Dominions, as she did before 
preferential tariffs were established. But 
a free market of three hundred million 
at her very door would appeal to the 
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realistic mind. The pooling of the British, 
French, Dutch, Belgian, Italian and Por- 
tuguese colonies would immensely ex- 
pand the opportunities of British manu- 
facturers. 

The other major states in Europe 
would welcome this sort of New Order, 
provided it be free from the curse of pre- 
ponderance. It would dispel the French 
nightmare—only too often justified— 
that Germany might revive as a military 
power. The haphazard boundaries cut- 
ting across river valleys would lose their 
tragic significance. The absurd barriers 
between iron ore and coal would disap- 
pear. The problems of the Ruhr and of 
the Saar could at last be approached 
intelligently. 

The chief gainers would of course be 
the smaller states. They would no longer 
be used as pawns in the game of power 
politics. Their theoretical equality with 
the larger nations, now a mockery, would 
become a reality. For in a union, such 
as ours, force is not the final argument. 
As a consequence, smallness entails no 
loss of prestige, and no sacrifice of eco- 
nomic advantages. Delaware does not 
feel itself “inferior” to Pennsylvania; 
Connecticut is not sacrificed to New 
York; Rhode Island is not under the 
thumb of Massachusetts. 


Bz IN ONE RESPECT the situation has 
greatly deteriorated within the last 
ten years. Before the second World War, 
Russia was opposed to the formation of 
any hostile group along her borders; she 
did not explicitly object to a friendly 
European Union. As late as 1943, in the 
palmy days of war, when people were 
not ashamed of being farsighted, bold 
and generous, such a union could have 
been planned with Russia’s guarded con- 
sent. In a decade, much ground has been 





lost, which cannot be recovered without 
conscious effort. 


Russia had good reason to be guarded: 
for years she had been the victim of ag- 
gression. The Western powers supported 
every White adventurer they could dis- 
cover. They encouraged Rumania, Po- 
land, Turkey, to snatch whole provinces 
from the prostrate and bleeding giant. 
Our own attitude, although ambiguous 
at times, was on the whole much more 
sensible. Woodrow Wilson preached to 
the deaf ears of Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George that the Russians be treated as 
men struggling to emerge out of tsarist 
chaos, not as a pack of wild beasts. And 
America refused for many years to ac- 
knowledge the secession of the Baltic 
countries, which had originally been en- 
gineered by German armies. We lightly 
forget the wrongs inflicted upon a great 
people; they cannot be blamed if they 
remember. 

At last, Hitler’s incredible folly made 
Russia and the West companions at arms, 
and reconciliation became possible. We 
almost grasped that miraculous possibil- 
ity, and let it slip. We and Russia became 
acrimonious friends, then angry stran- 
gers, and at last open nonbelligerent en- 
emies. It is difficult to tell when the rift 
began, for the new causes of suspicion 
merged too easily with the old. The con- 
flict was inevitable, not as the result of a 
clash in ideologies, but as the natural out- 
come of “realistic” power politics. When 
there are only two Big Fellows left, they 
are bound to snarl at each other. If Rus- 
sia had emerged from the ordeal com- 
pletely ruined, and England strength- 
ened, Britain today would be the enemy. 


Perhaps the turning point was the 
Polish problem. The West backed unre- 
servedly the heirs of Pilsudski. They were 
not acceptable to Russia, because they 
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stood for imperialism abroad, reaction at 
home, and irremediable hostility to the 
Soviets. Had we frankly accepted the 
Curzon line, and a government of the 
Polish people by the people and for the 
people, Poland might be today the cul- 
tural and political link between East and 
West. In Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Greece, we made it plain that our sym- 
pathies went to the conservative elements. 
We did not realize that they were not 
“conservative” in the American sense, 
but antidemocratic and feudal. In east- 
ern Europe, Senator Taft would be a fire- 
brand of radicalism. 

As a result, Russia has turned against 
the West the bad old policy of the Cor- 
don Sanitaire. She has favored pro-Soviet 
elements in the neighboring lands, just 
as we have been favoring anti-Commu- 
nist parties and classes throughout the 
world. We must not forget that through 
the greater part of Europe, socialism is 
today the most urgent task of democracy: 
our State Department has at last recog- 
nized that Europe, thanks to the blind 
selfishness of its privileged classes, has 
gone socialistic. And for the European 
masses, Communism does not mean sub- 
jection to Russia, which no one in his 
senses desires: the Communists are the 
shock troops of social democracy. 

Europe should by all means have ex- 
tended as far east as the Curzon line. Po- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the northern part of Yugoslavia 
felt themselves culturally one with the 
West; Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest and 
Prague were European cities, closely 
linked with Vienna, London and Paris, 
not with Moscow. Now they are gone 
from us—for a while; and they should 
not, they cannot, be reconquered by 
force. Thanks to our mismanagement, 


Europe has shrunk by at least a third. 
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If what remains were to be organized 
as a fighting force against the Soviets, it 
would be an irretrievable disaster; for it 
would bring about the war we all dread 
and deprecate. In such a war, Russia 
would have one great advantage, prox- 
imity; and a still greater advantage, the 
fact that in the West she would find at 
least one third of the population in her 
favor, and another third divided. West- 
ern Europe—Germany and France at any 
rate—would be overrun in a few weeks. 
We could of course bomb our way to 
victory, by turning Paris into a Hiro- 
shima. Strangely enough, the prospect 
fails to appeal to the Western mind. 

Let us back the Marshall Plan (“One 
quart of milk for every western Euro- 
pean”), but with the following amend- 
ments: 

(a) It must be made manifest that 
the Union of Western Europe is not di- 
rected against Russia, and desires friendly 
relations with Russia. 

(b) Socialism, and its marching wing, 
communism, so long as they do not re- 
sort to violence, cannot be outlawed in 
a liberal state. A democracy ostracizing 
one third of its citizens would look dan- 
gerously like totalitarianism. 

(c) There should be no attempt to 
bribe or coerce European voters. Remem- 
ber that bribery and coercion do not de- 
serve, and do not receive, gratitude or 
loyalty. 

(d) Instead of having one sharp ide- 
ological frontier, bristling with arms and 
bound to turn into a battlefield, let us 
favor a gradual shading between the 
ideologies of Russian and American doc- 
trinaires. Already, in the western belt of 
the Soviet Union, the Baltic Republics, 
the Communist system is mitigated. In 
the countries within the Russian orbit, 
non-Communist parties are tolerated, in- 
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deed they are in power, although Com- 
munist leadership asserts itself with a 
heavy hand. In the West the Commu- 
nists, who have fought hard for libera- 
tion, and worked hard for reconstruc- 
tion, are entitled to a proper share in 
government. Driving them out of power 
in France and Italy was a shortsighted 
policy; driving them underground would 
be “‘worse than a crime: a blunder.” 
France is a socialist and democratic coun- 
try with a strong tinge of communism; 
England a socialist and democratic coun- 
try in which communism has little power. 
Through France and England, both lands 
of liberty, socialist Europe can remain in 
close and friendly relations with capital- 
istic and democratic America. As Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said: “A house divided 
cannot stand; but there may be houses 
of different colors on the same street.” 

We should therefore take to heart the 
advice of John Foster Dulles, and pro- 
claim urbi et orbi that it is not com- 
munism we are opposing, but tyranny; 
tyranny in its double form, imperialism 
and the police state. We oppose it wher- 
ever it is found, in Russia (no “appease- 
ment” of what we believe to be wrong!), 
in Spain, in China, and above all in our 
own country. For a free world is one 
founded on consent, not force. 


DO NOT BELIEVE in the magic of 

words. Still, the constant repetition 
of the wrong term, by the head of a 
great state, is fraught with peril. It leads 
us to fight, in France for instance, men 
who are not our political enemies; and 
to uphold, in Spain, a power antagonistic 
to every American principle. Perhaps it 
might be possible to restate, rather than 
’ discard, the Truman Doctrine: I do not 
wish an excellent man to lose face. Still, 
doctrines have been scrapped before: we 
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are not afraid of the hobgoblin consist- 
ency. There was a Richard Olney doc- 
trine, according to which our fiat was 
law throughout the Americas: it did in- 
calculable harm. There was a Wilson doc- 
trine, which we applauded during the 
First World War, and which the Senate 
failed to endorse. Isolation and neutral- 
ity, less than a decade ago, were doctrines 
that would never change. I personally 
remain faithful to the Washington doc-: 
trine: a Great Republic of Humanity at 
Large, by all means; but let us steer clear 
of any permanent alliances with any por- 
tion of the foreign world. 

I am not a propagandist, but a stu- 
dent; so I must end on a note of incred- 
ible clumsiness, for it will highly displease 
most of my readers. As a Weltbiirger, I 
believe that this world, lost in a dark 
forest of hatreds and fears, needs leader- 
ship. Such leadership can be provided 
neither by distracted India nor by war- 
torn China. But Russia and the United 
States as well have forfeited their claims. 
Not because, with their antagonistic sys- 
tems, they are blocking each other’s way; 
but because they are too much alike. Both 
are frankly materialistic; both are bla- 
tantly doctrinaire; both believe in con- 
formity, “hundred-percentism,” imposed 
by force. In a word, they are “Great Pow- 
ers,” and power corrupts. Europe, with 
her extraordinary variety and historical 
depth of culture, Europe, chastened by 
unexampled suffering, might perhaps 
seek and find a new path. But Europe must 
first be made free from want and free 
from fear. A liberal, a pluralistic Europe, 
if she could integrate herself, might be 
able to harmonize the world. Arnold 
Toynbee expressed such a hope. In cau- 
tious terms, for the hope is faint. But it 
might well be our last, our only hope. 
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COUNTRY FOR DRY RANCHING 


CONRAD PENDLETON 


HIS Is NO COUNTRY for soft dream—no pasture submissive to share 
That blunts on bunchgrass tangle or sagebrush roots gnarled dry 

In adversity, no far-west Eden where wishes alone 

Can lift from dust like this to branches more than wry 

Starved bloom and fruit they now bear. 


This is a high, 
Stubborn, forever wind-whipped prairie sharp with two seasons: 
One harsh with burnt dirt sidling to gray 
Windtwists that yank the wild sunflowers and scare 
The vultures up from bones to their crag nests 
And flail the stiff grassheads half-tugging to fly; 
The other abrupt with freeze and bleak as reason’s 
Medusa: frost that cracks bedrock and hardens ground 
And buckles it, and snow that sucks with raw tense 
Breath through angular breaks and bare ditches, and howls around 
Rimrock and juniper. 


This is a land for hard care; 
For strong pulse cadenced to heat and cold; 
For patience to find stars under dune and stone; 
For gray furrows moistened, not by thunder-rain 
Or tears even, but sweat from sturdy arm and thigh 
And the slow soak from winter drifts by mound and fence; 
For men that perceive the sown field sprout 
From sun in earth to bulge wheat-heads with swart gold. 


This is wilderness forever bleaching, forever blown one way 

To a dry hiss, forever gulched and gullied for quick drain— 

A range for mustang and coyote—a place that savagely 

Doubles summer sun in wild sunflowers, and wilts 

Sparse blossoms in orchards untended now and torn 

By winds and milled by stray cattle. Here blue thistle and squat thorn 
And tumbleweed flock wagon roads and blur out 

Waterholes and cow trails. Here forsaken shacks seem 

Lonelier than homestead hopes uprooted from meaning now. 


This is a wasteland savage and swart with the old-West 
Challenge, where failure is less of brawn than dream 

To root in fact, where only dreams that thrust through sand 
And split hardpan can tap the deep, veined light in silts 

Of stars and sun and time to cluster plant and orchard bough 
Behind windbreak, and crowd the dusty furrow with yield 

Of headed radiance—to draw sagas of harvest from adversity. 
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THE VOTING GOODLAWS 


JESSE STUART 


ing lists of eligible and registered 

voters of the eighteen precincts of 
Lantern County. I had at my fingertips 
the name of every man and woman in 
our party who hadn’t voted. This was 
my job every election day. And as long 
as our Greenough party stayed in power 
in Lantern County, my reward for get- 
ting everybody out to vote was the job 
of road foreman over all the county 
roads. It was a nice job. And it was some- 
thing I loved to work for. But our Green- 
ough party could easily lose to the 
Dinwiddie party, since we had only a 
hundred more registered votes than they 
had. No one knew better than I that if 
we stayed in power we had to vote every 
Greenough vote we could and challenge 
to beat hell the legality of some of the 
Dinwiddie votes. If we lost an election, 
it meant my job. 

Not a one of the Goodlaw brothers 
had showed up to vote yet, so I was 
mighty proud when Bill Goodlaw 
walked in. 

“Bill, how much medicine will it take 
to put you right?” I asked. 

“About a pint, Oscar,” he said. 

I walked back into the closet where 
we kept brooms, mops, paper towels and, 
on election days, nerve medicine. I 
fetched old Bill a pint of medicine. 

Bill fondled the bottle like a child 
fondles a stick of candy. ““That looks like 
good medicine!” 


I HAD TURNED through the vot- 


““We’ve got two hours before the polls 
close,” I said. “But you’d better get down 
to Number 1 and vote!” 

“Okay, fellow,” he said. “I'll step in 
here a minute and take my medicine. 
Then I'll be off.” 

Now that Lantern County had voted 
dry, Bill was afraid to take his medicine 
where he might be seen by someone that 
would later be called before the Grand 
Jury. But when he came back out of the 
Greenough party’s Consultation Room, 
leaving the empty medicine battle behind 
him, he was licking his lips and his eyes 
were brighter and his beet-red face was 
more alive. 

“Ready to vote, Oscar,” he said. “I'll 
go down to Number 1 and vote and be 
right back.” 

When Bill Goodlaw walked down the 
courthouse steps, Eif Madden, who al- 
ways drives a car for us on election day 
to pick up the boys after they get their 
medicine and take them to the right 
precinct, picked him up and gunned his 
car toward Number 1. I knew when Eif 
Madden got a voter he took him there 
and brought him back. There was one 
voter I didn’t have to worry about any 
more. 

But time was rapidly passing and there 
wasn’t any way to recall time. After the 
polls closed, I knew the Dinwiddies would 
see to it that we Greenoughs didn’t do 
any more voting. 

Al, Lus, and Chester Goodlaw, I 
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thought. When will they get here? Only 
Bill has come to vote. Just an hour and a 
half before the polls close. If we lose these 
votes it might mean we lose the election. 
That would mean my job. Their votes 
might mean the extra points that win the 
game. 

I checked my lists again. Lus Goodlaw 
had not voted in Number 2. Al and 
Chester had not voted in Precinct Num- 
ber 3. For when they voted, I marked 
their names out like I had done Bill Good- 
law’s name the minute he stepped inside 
Eif Madden’s car. I knew he was a voted 
man. He’d vote because he loved to vote 
and Eif Madden would see that he did 
vote. 

While I was still looking over the lists, 
I saw out my window a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen riding a mule down Main Street 
at full gallop. He rode onto the court- 
house yard, tied the panting mule to a 
low-hanging limb of a maple shade, and 
rushed up the courthouse steps. 

“Mr. Kimble,” he said, getting his 
breath hard, “Daddy won’t be here to 
vote. I’ve come to tell you so you won’t 
be expectin’ ’im!” 

“Whose boy are you?” I asked. 

**Al Goodlaw’s,” he said. 

“What happened to Al?” 

“He dressed up in his good clothes for 
election day and went to the barn to 
saddle and bridle the mule and the mule 
didn’t know him and kicked Daddy on 
the shinbone right above the ankle and 
broke the bone square off.” 

“Where is your Daddy?” We can 
carry him to the polls on a stretcher, I 
thought. We kept a couple of stretchers 
for that purpose. 

“Oh, the bone was out of Daddy’s leg,” 
his son said. “And the Doctor came and 
then rushed back and got the ambulance 
and they’ve taken Daddy to the Lantern 
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County Hospital. Had to get ’im there 
in a hurry. He was sufferin’ something 
awful.” 

““Gee, that’s bad news,” I said. “I hate 
to hear that.” 

Hate to lose his vote too, I thought. 

“You know Daddy never missed a vote 
in his life since the year he was old 
enough to vote,” his son said. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“I must hurry home,” the boy said. 
“Daddy’ll be smarter next time than to 
dress up so his mule won’t know ’im.” 

Al’s son rushed from my office and 
down the steps. I watched him as he ran 
across the courthouse yard, unsnapped 
the bridle rein from the low-hanging 
maple limb, mounted and was off again 
down Main Street. 

Al and Bill Goodlaw, I thought. They 
look alike. And they both stutter. Many 
people mistake one for the other. 

Just then, as luck would have it, Eif 
Madden brought Bill back to the court- 
house. 


re GOT BAD NEws for us, Bill,” I said. 
“Mule kicked your brother Al and 
broke his leg right above the ankle and 
he’s in Lantern County Hospital and 
won’t be here to vote.” 

“Who told you that?” 

““His son rode a mule in here and told 
me,” I said. “‘He’s just left the office.” 

“Gee, that’s too bad,” Bill said. 

“You know it takes that extra point 
to win sometimes,” I said. 

“That’s right.” 

“us and Chester haven’t come either.” 

“That’s bad,” Bill said. “Chester lives 
in the flat country in Ohio. But he prom- 
ised me faithful he’d be back here to 
vote.” 

“I didn’t know he’d moved.” 

“Yep, he went to better farmin’ land. 
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He’s been comin’ back to Lantern County 
and votin’ two years.” 

“I didn’t know it,” I said. “We've 
never purged him from the register.” 

“You be damned sure you don’t purge 
im,” Bill said. “If you do there'll be 
trouble. You know Chester loves to 
vote.” 

“Say Bill, come to think of it, you and 
Al look alike,” I said. ““You both stutter, 
both are about the same size and have 
the same complexions. Don’t you think 
you might vote for Al?” 

“Well, I don’t see why I can’t,” Bill 
said. “All of us boys own a farm to- 
gether and we put our money together 
and pay the grocery bills and the cloth- 
ing bills. We lived that way all our lives 
until old Chester pulled out because his 
wife got a little mad at my wife and 
decided she didn’t like our partnership 
arrangement. But we’ve never voted for 
one another before.” 

““Al’s in the hospital sufferin’ with a 
broken leg, but I know he’s hurt more 
because he’ll lose his vote,” I said. 

“Just a little more nerve medicine,” 
Bill said. 

I got Bill another pint from the supply 
room and Bill stepped into the Consulta- 
tion Room. In three minutes he passed 
back through my office and ran stiff- 
legged down the courthouse steps. His 
face was beaming with happiness. He 
made for Eif Madden’s car. 

“Take me to Number 3 in a hurry, 
Eif,” Bill said. 

Eif gunned the car. He turned the 
corner onto Main Street on two wheels 
and sped down Main Street like a bullet. 

If it will only work, I thought. 

Then Lus Goodlaw came into my office 
with his hat in his hand. 


“Lus, where have you been?” I asked. 
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“I’ve looked and looked for you! I won- 
dered if you were comin’!” 

“I’ve had to help take Al to the hos- 
pital,” he said. “Al’s in bad shape with 
that broken leg. We sent Tommie, Al’s 
oldest boy, to tell you.” 

“He told me,” I said as I went after 
nerve medicine for Lus. 

“Gee, Oscar,” Lus said, “election day 
is a great day. And I’m sorry all this 
trouble had to happen to us today. Medi- 
cine!” He beamed as he shook the bottle 
and watched the beading contents. 

“Step right in the old Greenough Con- 
sultation Room, Lus,” I said, ‘and take 
your medicine where no snoopers will see 
you. Remember Grand Jury will con- 
vene next month. Then, get to Number 
2 in a hurry.” 

I suddenly realized Eif Madden had 
taken Bill to Number 3 and I didn’t have 
a car to take Lus to Number 2. But by 
the time Lus had taken his medicine, I 
had thought of something. 

““Lus, here’s an extra bottle of medicine 
for you. Just don’t pull it from your 
pocket where anybody will see it.” 

“Oscar, don’t worry,” he said. “It 
won’t be in my pocket long.” 

“Say, Lus,” I said, “old Chester’s not 
goin’ to make it here from Ohio in time 
to vote. You look like him. Both the same 
size and neither one of you stutter and 
spit when you talk like Bill and Al do. 
You vote in Number 2 and Chester votes 
in Number 3. Reckon you could drive 
my car and go first to Number 2 and vote 
and then drive over to Number 3?” 

“Don’t see why I couldn’t,” Lus said 
agreeably. “I hate to see old Chester lose 
his vote.” 

“Bill told me he’d lived two years in 
Ohio, but we’ve never purged him from 
the list.” 

“And you’d better be damned sure 
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you don’t,” Lus said. “Old Chester has 
an awful temper. He’s mighty fractious 
at times. We used to share everything to- 
gether until he married Dellie Cluggish. 
She didn’t like the way we had always 
lived, putting our money together and 
paying the bills and taxes. She didn’t like 
our putting our cattle together and sell- 
ing them and letting the money all be in 
all our names at the bank. She didn’t like 
our owning Pa’s farm together and never 
dividing it. That’s why Chester pulled 
out and left us. Dellie’s got a powerful 
influence over Chester. I guess it’s safe 
to vote for ’im. That’s one thing we’ve 
never done for one another before.” 

“You’d better move along, Lus,” I 
said. ““Not more than thirty minutes be- 
fore the polls close!” 

I gave Lus the key to my car. I pointed 
to where it was parked by the curb 
across the street. 

“Get in and go in a hurry, Lus,” I said. 
“You have to work to do it. Do it.” 

“And do it, I will,” Lus said. “Poor old 
Chester won’t lose his vote.” 

“We can’t let him lose it,” I said. “If 
you share living together then it is nothin’ 
but right, you share voting.” 

““You’re right, Oscar,” Lus said as he 
hopped down the steps like a sparrow. 

I watched him get in my car and gun 
it down the street like a bullet from a 
rifle toward Number 2, his legal voting 
place. 

Well, it’s over, I thought to myself. 
All four votes of the Goodlaw brothers 
have been accounted for. 


AY WHILE SITTING in my office wait- 
ing for them to return from the 
polls, I thought about how hard it used 
to be, when I first started checking the 
voting lists and bossing the county road 
jobs, to untangle the Goodlaw brothers. 
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I couldn’t understand why they voted at 
three different precincts until I visited 
their six-hundred-acre farm. The center 
of this farm lay where Precincts 1, 2, and 
3 joined. This was one of the oldest farms 
in Lantern County and the Goodlaw 
family was one of the oldest families. 
Bill Goodlaw lived on the section of the 
farm that lay in Precinct Number 1. Lus 
lived on the section that lay in Precinct 
Number 2. And Chester and Al lived be- 
yond the high hill that split the farm in 
two. And this section was in Precinct 
Number 3. Because it was so confusing, 
and since they shared crops, store ac- 
counts, whiskey bills, and clothing 
accounts together, since they owned 
everything together and had their bank 
account so each could check on it when 
he wished, we had tried to put the farm 
in Precinct Number 1. But we couldn’t 
do it. The Dinwiddies stopped us. And 
now for the first time it had worked to 
our advantage. 

Everything works out for the best, I 
thought, as I watched Eif Madden drive 
up and let Bill out. 

“Did it work,” Bill?” I asked him the 
first thing. 

“Slick as a ribbon,” he said. “I hear Al 
got his leg broke after he had voted. It’s 
okay. Don’t worry.” 

*That’s wonderful,” I said. 

“Sure is,” Bill said. “I’m glad you 
thought of it. I feel better now. Al got 
to vote.” 

While Bill stood there, Tom Peters and 
Fiddus Layne dropped into my office and 
asked for some extra nerve medicine. 
They told me the election would be close. 
But that wasn’t anything new. All of us 
knew it would be close; it had always 
been close. 

Then Lus drove back, parked my car 
and came to the office. ; 
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“How did it work, Lus?” I asked him 
before he had time to say a word. 

“Boy, you’re smart,” he said. ““Every- 
body down at Number 3 called me Ches- 
ter and asked me how I was gettin’ along 
with my brothers. They didn’t even 
know Chester had moved to Ohio!” 

“Did I hear somebody speakin’ my 
name?” Chester Goodlaw said as he came 
into my office with Dellie hanging onto 
his arm, just as Tom Peters and Fiddus 
Layne walked out with their medicine 
bottles showing in their hip pockets. 

“Sure you did, Chester,” I stammered. 
“Where have you been?” 

““We’ve been tryin’ like hell to get here 
in time to vote,” Chester said. 

“How much time do we have?” Dellie 
asked. 

My hand was shaking so I could hardly 
reach my watch pocket. Finally I pulled 
my watch out and I said, “Twenty min- 
utes left.” 

“That’s time enough,” Dellie said. 

“Yep, plenty of time,” Chester said. 

I looked at Bill and Bill looked at Lus. 
Lus looked at me. His face was redder 
than a turkey’s snout. His lips trembled. 

Why did this have to happen? I 
thought. 

“How about a little medicine, Oscar?” 
Chester said. “Like in the days of old! 
Boys, it’s wonderful to get back to old 
Lantern County to vote!” 

“Chester, you right sure you need some 
medicine?” I asked, for I could tell Ches- 
ter already had had enough. 

“You damned tooten,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t be like comin’ home to vote un- 
less I got my medicine. That’s all I’ve 
ever asked. Just my medicine. Have to 
have it, Oscar!” 

“You tell ’im, Lus,” I said. 

“Tell Chester what?” Dellie asked. 

“About the votin’.” 
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“Chester,” Lus apologized, “‘we didn’t 
think you were goin’ to get here and I 
voted for you. See, we look alike and we 
don’t stutter and spit when we talk like 
Al and Bill! I did it. I got by with it!” 

“You voted for me, Lus?” Chester 
said. ““Didn’t you know Id be here? Two 
blowouts and one flat and here I am in 
time to vote! And I’m goin’ to vote or 
somebody will be hurt!” 

“But Chester,” I said. 

“Don’t Chester me, Oscar!” Chester 
broke in before I had time to speak my 
thoughts. 

“We're goin’ to vote,” Dellie chimed 
in. “Why do you think we’ve come one 
hundred and ninety miles? We’re goin’ to 
vote!” 

“But we used to share everything to- 
gether,” Lus spoke softly as he watched 
Chester’s face redden like a mad turkey 
gobbler’s snout. “We shared about every- 
thing together!” 

“But each other’s wives,” Chester 
shouted, “‘and we didn’t vote for one an- 
other! By God,” he yelled as he poked 
a thick index finger under Lus’s nose, 
“I am goin’ to vote or I'll expose what 
has been done! I’ll make you squeal! I’ll 
vote or I'll make everybody squeal! I’ll 
ruin you, Oscar! Goddamned if I don’t!” 

“See, Chester,” Dellie said, as she hug- 
ged closer to him, “I used to tell you 
about this partnership business and how 
you and me got the worst end of it! Now, 
you see,” she cooed softly, “I was right. 
See, Lus has even voted in your place, 
stole your God-given right while we’ve 
burnt gasoline and tires speeding to get 
here. See! I told you long ago!” 

““You can keep your damned medicine, 
Oscar,” Chester shouted. “But I’m goin’ 
to vote before time runs out! Hear me! 
I’m goin’ to vote! I'll get you all into it! 
I’m goin’ to old Number 3 and I’m 
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goin’ to vote the straight Greenough 
ticket!” 

“But, Chester,” Lus said, “just a min- 
ute. Let us explain!” 


“Take it easy, Chester,” Bill said. “I 
had to vote for Al today. Mule kicked 
him and broke his leg as he started to 
the polls!” 

“I won’t let you explain and I won’t 
take it easy,” Chester said. “Don’t care 
how many Goodlaws the mule kicked. 
I’m goin’ to vote. Or, I’ll be goddamned 
if you all won’t be sorry!” 

“We'll go vote together,” Dellie said. 
“Let’s go, Chester!” 

“*Just a minute,” I said. “I’ve got an 
idea.” 

And I ran over to my desk and picked 
up the eligible voting list of Precinct 
Number 3. 

““You’d better have an idea,” Chester 
said. ““And you’d better work fast. We’ve 
only got minutes.” 

“Here it is,” I said. ““Nelse Goodlaw.” 

“But he’s dead,” Lus said. “Died last 
May.” 

““He’s only a second cousin,” Bill said. 

““He’s not been purged,” I said. “His 
name is still here.” 

“Then I’m Nelse Goodlaw!” Chester 
said. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

“If it doesn’t work,” Chester said, 
“everybody will be exposed and some- 
body will be hurt!” 

This is the only chance, I thought, as 
I grabbed two bottles of medicine and 
put them in my pockets. 

“Let’s go in my car,” I said. “Let’s 
hurry. I'll get you there!” 

Lus, Bill, Chester and Dellie went out 
before me and I closed and fastened the 
door to lock up the medicine. We rushed 
to the car. We got inside andI , ed 
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the motor and we were off for Num- 
ber 3. 


H” AND PRAY it will work, I re- 
peated silently to myself, for I 
knew Chester Goodlaw was a mean man 
when he was riled. I knew we had plenty 
of trouble on our hands. 

If it wasn’t for Dellie egging him on, 
I thought. But she gets to vote. That’s 
another vote. That little extra point 
might win the game. 

A thousand thoughts ran through my 
brain in the three minutes it took me to 
drive to Precinct Number 3. And soon 
as we arrived Chester and Dellie rushed 
inside the schoolhouse to vote. And I 
hurried over to a window and put my 
ear against the crack to hear how it would 
all come out. 

“Hello, Chester Goodlaw,” Mortie 
Webster, a good old Greenough election 
officer, greeted him. ““What are you doin’ 
back here?” 

We’re gone, I thought. The jig is up. 

“Mortie, as long as I’ve known you,” 
Chester said, “‘won’t the time ever come 
when you'll stop gettin’ me confused 
with Chester Goodlaw? I’m Nelse Good- 
law.” 

““Nelse Goodlaw,” said Vinton Salyers, 
a Dinwiddie election officer. ““Nelse Good- 
law. Nelse Goodlaw. Something about 
him, I don’t remember!” 

“Remember what?” Chester said. 

“I’m sorry, Nelse, I mistook you for 
Chester,” Mortie said. “Chester voted 
about an hour ago.” 

“That’s right,” Vinton Salyers said. 
“For a minute I was all mixed up and 
confused.” 

“That’s all right,” Chester said. “All 
of us get confused sooner or later. But,” 
he said, pointing a big rough index finger 
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at Vinton, “you’d better say you’re 
sorry!” 

Chester, Mortie and Vinton laughed 
at the joke and Chester went behind the 
sheet to vote. 

“Now, I’m Mrs. Chester Goodlaw,” 
Dellie said. 

“Honest, this is really confusin’,” Vin- 
ton said. 

“Well, I’m certainly goin’ to vote,” 
Dellie said. “Check your register and 
see if I’ve voted.” 

“You have not, Mrs. Goodlaw,” Mortie 
said. “Check it there, Vinton!” 

““No, she hasn’t but Chester has,” he 
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said. “But Goodlaws always get me con- 
fused,” he laughed. “They look so much 
alike. I can’t tell em apart. I just know 
a Goodlaw when I see one!” 

“Maybe you do,” Chester laughed as 
he came from under the sheet and Dellie 
went in. 

Lucky damn, I thought, as I put my 
hands in my pockets and held the bottles 
of nerve medicine to give Chester soon 
as he came from the schoolhouse. For the 
game had ended with our getting that 
extra point that might come in handy 
when the scores of both teams were 


tallied. 


THE HARP OF DEATH 


For Thomas Wolfe 
RUAL ASKEW 


W 7 HERE Is A DEPTH for this loneliness— 


the heart of this sorrow? 


What could the shadows of dreams 


be like tomorrow? 


Sung from the night— 

the August dark of fallen stars— 

some hurried hymn of passing cars 

and the low-hung sound of trains 
invisible and trembling on the wind; 
the static speech of dogs in conversation 
with the moon; the drunken blend 

of crickets, time, and destination. 


This is the song for oneness— 
notes to brood; 


This is the harp of death 
in the world of mood. 


Where is a depth for this loneliness— 
the heart of this sorrow? 


What could the shadows of dreams 


be like tomorrow? 





























THOMAS WOLFE 
Of Time and Neurosis 


W. M. FROHOCK 


OM WOLFE’S great poem rises 
Te of our national neurosis, and 

his characteristic anxiety state is 
one that most of us have experienced in 
some measure. Much of America is still 
rural. Most Americans feel that they have 
rural origins. Yet our centers of education 
and culture, through which in the process 
of our growth we naturally pass, are as a 
rule urban in spirit and sensitive to the 
metropolitan influence. Thus in the case 
history of the educated American there 
is a record of the emotional adjustment by 
which the two cultures—urban and rural 
—were more or less successfully brought 
to terms. The city is always moving ahead 
and the country always catching up, so 
that the young man coming out of the 
country to the city crosses not only a 
gap of miles but also a gap of years. We 
live as if in two centuries at once and 
belong entirely to neither; and the boy 
who comes from the back-eddy of Maine 
and arrives on the campus of a New Eng- 
land university wearing his first “College 
Cut” suit knows as well, by instinct, what 
Wolfe is talking about as if he had been 
born in the hills of North Carolina. I 
who write this have been reading Wolfe 
over again in a place within sight of the 
village where I was born, and I think 
I know now better than ever before what 
is at the root of Tom Wolfe’s vision of 
life. 


Home is the place where you were once 


and where you really belonged, even 
though as you remember it you were not 
always happy there; a part of you which 
should have been permanent, a place to 
which you could return after a long stay 
somewhere else. But it turns out not to be 
the place where, as Frost says, when you 
return they have to take you in. It is not 
in their power to take you in. You have 
been away, having gone with the pre- 
monition that you could not come back, 
and when you try to return the place has 
changed and you have changed (O Lost! ) 
and nothing is as it has been. You are, in 
many senses, the victim of time. 

If you are from the South, the feeling 
may be so much the stronger because you 
are more aware of the differences. (To 
find a southerner who is not conscious of 
being a southerner is rare, whereas your 
Yankee, for instance, has pretty much to 
migrate from New England to discover 
that the whole world is not populated by 
people like himself!) And Wolfe was 
from North Carolina. Yet the difference 
was one of degree and not of kind. The 
breath-taking titles, themselves—Look 
Homeward, Angel; Of Time and the 
River; You Can’t Go Home Again— 
point to the vast predicament in which 
a man finds himself trapped and frus- 
trated because everything ebbs, flows, 
shifts, and refuses to be seen whole; even 
The Web and the Rock juxtaposes an 
image of permanence with an image of 
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change. And however much his being 
from the South dramatized this predica- 
ment for Wolfe, the predicament is gen- 
eral. It is a paradox that a nation with as 
short a history as ours should be as ob- 
sessed as we are with the flight of time. 

Wolfe himself saw the predicament as 
something general and at the same time 
extremely personal. The major part of his 
effort as an artist went into trying to fix 
the illusory shiftings of memory before 
they should become lost. Again and again 
he spoke of his purpose as being to set 
down, in the time he had, his vision of 
life. Now, after twenty years of con- 
troversy since Look Homeward, Angel 
precipitated the sterile debate which cen- 
tered so often about such questions as 
whether Wolfe was “magnificently abun- 
dant” or “merely garrulous,” the scope 
of his vision remains the central question 
about him. As he wrote to his old teacher, 
Mrs. Roberts, he had the Dantesque am- 
bition to create a universe; he did not 
dodge the question, nor can the serious 
reader evade it. Every writer of course 
creates a universe, in the sense, at least, of 
having to give his characters a world in 
which to breathe and live. But Wolfe was 
self-conscious about doing it. He had the 
characters to people his universe ready at 
hand. His concern was to give them a 
habitation, and this habitation is central 
to his vision. 

One might say that he should have 
written of his ambition to re-create a uni- 
verse, which would have been more ap- 
propriate to the process of recording a 
vision of the past as viewed through the 
distorting lens of violent and tortured 
temperament. “The world I create,” he 
wrote to Mrs. Roberts, “. . . is always 
inside me.” In another connection he 
wrote that the process of writing a novel 
was very much as if a great black cloud 
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had gathered inside him and suddenly 
burst. He never hid—how could he?— 
the very evident fact that he was writing 
about himself; the unnecessary little fore- 
word to Look Homeward, Angel, in 
which he defends his method on the some- 
what preposterous grounds that there is 
much of Swift in Gulliver, serves only to 
show how well Wolfe knew what he was 
doing and how apprehensive he was, as 
he would always be apprehensive, of what 
the critics might say. His material was his 
own experience, as every new fact we 
learn about him, every new letter pub- 
lished, every anecdote, drives home. Un- 
der the name of Eugene Gant or George 
Webber, the figure of Tom Wolfe always 
stands in the center of his vision. 

How completely different from Dos 
Passos, who was writing at about the same 
time and, to a great extent, about the same 
America! Dos Passos’ great strength in 
U.S.A. is his ability to maintain his own 
detachment. As the result of a discipline 
which can be traced through his earlier 
books, Dos Passos can give his reader the 
feeling that the events which make up 
his fiction would have taken place just as 
surely if there had been no novelist at 
hand to note them down. His ability to 
establish his perspective — which he 
finally achieves by the device of present- 
ing his autobiography as a sort of com- 
ment on the fiction—has a great deal to 
do with the success of his great trilogy. 
Wolfe is the diametrical opposite. The 
events of his story derive their meaning 
entirely from their effect upon the cen- 
tral, autobiographical character. 

As Dos Passos depends essentially on a 
discipline which originated in France 
during the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, Wolfe seems to go back all the 
way to the English Romantics. Given the 
nature of his talent, it is probably just 























as well that he grew up out of reach of 
literary modes, that he read more of 
Virgil than of the little magazines at 
Asheville, that no one made him give up 
reading Melville to read Henry James, 
that he went to the state university and 
that he reached the literary hotframe of 
Harvard only after he was a man grown. 
He seems never to have played the sedu- 
lous ape or to have submitted himself to 
the current literary disciplines or to have 
acquired the writer’s suspicion of him- 
self, of the accuracy of his own senses, or 
of the validity of his report on them, 
which marks so much of the literature 
of our time. He never acquired the con- 
straining awareness of the importance of 
technique which has conditioned men like 
Dos Passos. Literary sophistication sim- 
ply was not his line: who else could have 
written, with anything like Wolfe’s un- 
awareness of the ludicrous side of what 
he was doing, his endless variations on 
lines from Shakespeare? One of his major 
sources of strength was that he was so 
completely and miraculously out of date. 
“I began life,” he wrote, again to Mrs. 
Roberts, “‘as a lyric writer.” He ended 
life as nothing else. 

Romantic lyric poetry—and we are 
agreed that Wolfe’s poem is romantic in 
many ways, including the way of revolt 
—is the poetry of youth. The greatest 
praise we give to a poet who in mature 
years writes lyrics of freshness and orig- 
inality is that he “seems so young.” This 
strikes me as one of the most helpful keys 
to Wolfe; his vision of life and the world 
in which he makes his characters live are 
the vision and the world of a very young 
man. 

He felt himself so wretchedly, so mis- 
erably and so magnificently alone. Despite 
all his use of the second person plural, 
Eugene Gant and George Webber never 
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escape the feeling that their enterprises 
are personal and special, their cases 
unique. There is a story about Wolfe, 
that once when he was riding downtown 
after a baseball game he suddenly alarmed 
a subway car by screaming, “The bas- 
tards are ambushing me!” According to 
this story — which for all I know is 
apocryphal— Wolfe had been talking to 
a friend about literary critics, but the 
world’s series crowd on the subway did 
not know this, did not know Wolfe and 
probably had not read his books, so that 
his outburst occasioned no little surprise. 
Now no one who has read his Wolfe faith- 
fully would, or should, have been sur- 
prised in the least. The point is that we 
were all bastards—there was Tom Wolfe 
and then there were all the other people 
who were not Tom Wolfe and they were 
aliens. He went alone. 

If his great feeling of loneliness was 
not pathological, it was at least exag- 
gerated. He hated many things because 
they were not himself: Negroes (much 
of the time) and Irish Catholics (or at 
least the Boston Irish) and Brahmins and 
Jews. Eugene Gant and George Webber 
are repelled, immediately or eventually, 
by most of the people with whom they 
come in contact. The record of the auto- 
biographical character’s inability to estab- 
lish satisfactory communication with 
other human beings suggests a funda- 
mental difficulty, a failure to under- 
stand and to be understood, which may 
in turn be related to the state of com- 
pulsive frenzy in which Wolfe appears 
to have done much of his writing. With 
Wolfe, as with Céline, the other novelist 
of our time who approaches Wolfe in this 
matter of being repelled by people, one 
cannot help feeling that the drive to 
write, and to keep on writing at what- 
ever cost in prolixity and reiteration, is 
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tied up with some sort of despair of ever 
being fully understood. 

Yet the exaggeration, painful as its re- 
sults may be at times both to Wolfe and 
his reader, seems only the magnification 
of one aspect of the time-neurosis which 
so generally affects Wolfe’s vision and 
which indeed afflicts so many of the rest 
of us. We live, by circumstances of our 
birth and culture, in two periods at once 
and are completely at home in neither. If 
we do not, as Eugene Gant did, envy the 
English family which appears in Of Time 
and the River simply because for all their 
stuffiness they were so thoroughly at 
home where they were, or if we do not 
envy a man like Morison who is so sure 
of being understood that he converses al- 
ways in ejaculations and fragments of 
sentences, the underlying feeling of be- 
ing aliens and not understood is certainly 
not foreign to us: transplantation implies 
that for a long time the plant will not 
take root firmly. Wolfe comes by the 
feeling of isolation very honestly indeed. 


ini I BEGAN in this magazine two 
years ago a desultory sort of discus- 
sion of a few recent American novelists, 
trying to show how some who were writ- 
ing in the 1930’s had broken with the tra- 
ditional novel as we have known it, 
Wolfe’s figure has frequently returned to 
plague me. My argument, originally pro- 
posed in an article on Steinbeck and re- 
iterated in one on Dos Passos,* is that in 
Wolfe and Dos Passos there is a culmina- 
tion of the long tradition of the novel 
dominated by the desire to fix the past, 
to catch hold of the ceaseless flow of 
events long enough to preserve them in 
a work of art—a novel which in mood 
and tone is essentially lyrical and nostalgic 





*SouTHWEST Review: Spring 1946; Win- 
tér 1948-Spring 1948. 
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—whereas we have recently seen a new 
type of novel which, by its preoccupation 
with violence, its disregard for time, its 
great concentration, its essential mocds 
and attitudes, is very closely allied to 
tragedy. A writer like Hemingwayt 
comes to view his central characters as 
heroes whose tragic stature is established 
through an act or acts of violence, and 
makes violence a source of a new literary 
discipline. Steinbeck, when he is at his 
rare best, shows an acceptance of life as 
conflict, and the events of his novel rush 
toward an inevitable catastrophe. Erskine 
Caldwell¢ destroys his effectiveness very 
often by wavering between a mood of 
tragedy and a humorous realism which, 
for want of a better term, I have to call 
journalistic. Faulkner, as André Malraux 
puts it, at times combines the atmosphere 
of tragedy with the peripetia of a detec- 
tive story. But Wolfe threatens to break 
down such pretty—and, I hope, plausible 
—classifications. 

Wolfe is without doubt a very violent 
writer, and violence is one of the mate- 
rials of tragedy. There is in his work an 
atmosphere which, if not really tragic, 
is something like what Unamuno called 
the tragic sense of life. His characters are 
important to him, not the kind of non- 
entities which Dos Passos consistently 
creates, and they achieve a stature which 
Dos Passos’ characters are not intended 
to have. Despite the interminable length 
of Wolfe’s novels—which certainly do 
not aim at delivering a maximum impact 
in one place at one time—these other 
aspects of his work may be enough to 
break down the distinction between the 
lyrical-nostalgic and the tragic novel. 
And if they are, there goes my ball game. 
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I argue, however, that the game is not 
lost, because the exaggerated feeling of 
man’s loneliness which permeates Wolfe’s 
work, and which conditions his whole 
somewhat neurotic vision of life, pre- 
vents that vision from being a truly tragic 
vision. At this point, a comparison with 
the work of André Malraux becomes al- 
most inevitable. 

Wolfe and Malraux, better than any 
other contemporaries who come to mind, 
have caught up and made their own the 
feeling of man’s solitude. Malraux’ early 
jungle tale, The Royal Way, is full of 
this great loneliness which, as it does in 
Wolfe, goes hand in hand with an almost 
overwhelming awareness of the immi- 
nence of death. In Malraux’ other novels 
(The Conquerors, Man’s Fate) the prin- 
cipal characters are beset by the problem 
of breaking through this loneliness into 
a feeling of community with their fel- 
lows. In the act of killing by stealth, 
Tchen, in Man’s Fate, is somewhat less 
bothered by the fact of murder than by 
the solitude which terrifies him as he 
commits it. Most of the other characters 
in the book experience something similar. 
But some of them, at least, overcome this 
feeling of isolation. They go down, but 
they go in the knowledge that their fate 
is man’s fate. And this is precisely the 
book which made European critics so 
aware of the possibilities of the tragic 
novel. Malraux proceeded, in Days of 
Wrath, to write a novel—little known 
in America—which in its mood, its high- 
ly compact and concentrated form, its 
insistence on struggle, its atmosphere of 
violence, comes as near to being pure 
tragedy, I believe, as a novel can come. 
This is a story of a man imprisoned by 
the Nazis, whose strength to undergo 
imprisonment and torture and finally to 
escape comes from his discovering that 
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even in the solitude of a Nazi prison no 
man is ever completely alone. In a pref- 
ace to the book, Malraux insists that 
man’s loneliness and man’s essential soli- 
darity are equally important; they may 
not be separated. 

This awareness of there being two faces 
to the medal, which Malraux reaches in 
his mature work, is what Wolfe seems to 
me never to have attained. He never con- 
vinced himself that no man is an island. 
Wolfe’s feeling of solitude — together 
with his awareness of the erosions of time 
and the imminent presence of death— 
appears, in comparison with Malraux’ 
later work, as a badge of immaturity. 
Not that this condemns him; many writ- 
ers as great as and greater than Wolfe 
have been immature in this sense. But 
their achievement has little to do with 
tragedy; and neither has his. The feeling 
of loneliness, and of the individual’s be- 
ing so bafflingly penned within himself, 
prevents it. The first person singular, as 
has often been remarked, is not the appro- 
priate pronoun for tragedy. 


T WOULD BE POINTLESS, of course, to 
worry such a question of what Wolfe 
was not, and of what he did not do, unless 
in the process we got a fresh view of what 
he was and of what he did. But considera- 
tion of Wolfe’s chronic immaturity— 
moral and aesthetic—throws emphasis on 
the question of the degree to which the 
immaturity of his personality warped the 
vision of life which is our subject. 

For all the lore about Wolfe—and 
many strange yarns are abroad about 
him—we really know little about him as 
a private person. The letters published to 
date are mostly literary, and, in a way, 
formal. The Wolfe legend is doubtless as 
undependable as it is picturesque; he 
probably was never so colossally incapa- 


ble of telling the unembellished truth 
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about himself as many stories (such as 
the one about his persistent complaint 
that he was starving like Chatterton in a 
garret, when actually he lived where he 
did only from inertia) made him sound. 
I have never been able to down in myself 
the suspicion that Wolfe’s books made 
him look like one of the people—Stend- 
hal was another—who spend their lives 
trying to see themselves as they are with- 
out ever quite penetrating the thick wall 
of self-delusion. We will never know 
what to think of such matters until his 
letters are all collected and published, as 
they should ultimately be, and there is an 
opportunity to compare what he says of 
himself with the account provided by a 
scrupulously careful and minutely de- 
tailed definitive biography. 

But meanwhile we can see how other 
people looked to him. 

His ability to make incredible things 
seem credible is itself almost incredible. 
It is only when one goes back to Look 
Homeward, Angel that the Aeschylean 
family of the early book shows itself for 
what it is and the whole Pentland-Gant 
clan becomes implausible if not prepos- 
terous. W. O. Gant as Agamemnon home 
from the wars to die, Eliza as Clytem- 
nestra (her refusal to admit that there is 
anything wrong with the old man being 
a kind of murder) , Helen as Electra when 
she is not doubling as Cassandra, Eugene 
as the wretched Orestes . . . one feels 
that Wolfe cannot really have intended 
these things, and yet, vaguely, there they 
are! The people, if hardly the setting, of 
an Oresteia. The family taint on which 
Eliza sometimes, and Helen always, 
dwells is the Curse upon the House. And 
on first reading, or if one has read Look 
Homeward, Angel and no more, one ac- 
cepts these things unthinkingly; the 
Gant-Pentland tribe seems plausible in- 


deed when taken by itself. 
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But when one gets out of Altamont 
into the wider world of Of Time and the 
River, he begins to see that too many 
people are closely like the Gants and the 
Pentlands; there are simply too many 
queer ducks. Robert Weaver, drinking 
himself to pieces and already showing 
marks of the insanity “that will destroy 
him”; Francis Starwick, prey of a dia- 
bolical absence of passion; George 
Thornton, in the quiet depths of whose 
eyes “the fatal madness which would 
destroy him was already legible”; Bas- 
com Pentland, the crazy uncle in Boston 
married to the crazy wife; the inordi- 
nately vulgar John T. Brill — with so 
many such people around it is impos- 
sible not to feel that we have strayed into 
some gallery of eccentrics. At times it 
seems as if everyone Wolfe writes about 
is abnormal, or else downright insane. 
And after we have seen these people we 
look back at Altamont and are much less 
impressed by the extraordinary popula- 
tion of Look Homeward, Angel; the 
Aeschylean family now appear as only 
the first in a long succession of crackpot 
figures. There is small doubt that some- 
thing in Wolfe’s vision has warped them. 
All of them are a little like the police- 
men who pick up Eugene and his friends 
for drunken driving in a little South 
Carolina town. 


And these huge creatures evoked for Eu- 
gene a whole history of this earth and people, 
monstrous, savage, and unutterable—a con- 
gruent and unspeakable legend which he 
knew, and all of them knew, down to the 
roots, and which he could not speak about 
and had to speak about, somehow, or die. For 
in these men there was evident not only the 
savage and mindless energy of the earth itself, 
with all that was wild, sensual, fecund, cruel 
and good-natured—the whole weather of life 
—but there was also evident the fear, the 
shame, the horror that had crushed them 
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beneath its ocean weight of nameless and 
cowering dread, and broken or destroyed their 
souls. 


Applied to a squad of country cops, 
this is evidently and clumsily out of pro- 
portion, but the fact is that Wolfe saw 
most of his characters in some such light. 
And because of this extravagance which 
works to prevent the appearance of any 
group of reasonably life-size characters 
in his books by which to measure the 
out-size of the others, those others, the 
important ones, lose something of their 
stature, even in Look Homeward, Angel 
and You Can’t Go Home Again. 

I had better open an apologetic paren- 
thesis here to explain that, to my taste, 
Look Homeward, Angel and You Can’t 
Go Home Again are by far the best parts 
of Wolfe’s long novel. These two books, 
describing the preparation of Eugene’s 
departure, and the later discovery that, 
as he had suspected before leaving, true 
return was impossible, haunt me, in spite 
of what I have been saying about them, 
as no other books written in America 
have ever done. But the other two, the 
story of what happened to Gant-Webber 
between the departure and the attempted 
return, seem to me less important. Pos- 
sibly this is because what happens in the 
first and last books of the series is what 
happens, in some degree, to every Amer- 
ican, whereas what happens in the mid- 
dle volumes is more special, to the extent 
that some of the things that occur in 
The Web and the Rock could happen 
only to a rising American novelist. Pos- 
sibly there is another reason: it is also 
true that Look Homeward, Angel was 
the work of an unknown with whom 
the editor could exert the authority of 
experience, and You Can’t Go Home 
Again was edited after Wolfe’s death 


left the editor with a relatively free hand, 
whereas the middle volumes were prod- 
ucts of years when Wolfe had become 
extremely sensitive on the subject of 
editing. But whatever the reason, the 
second and third books are spotty. Pick 
up any copy of Of Time and the River 
and hold the page-edges to the light; the 
darkened sections are sure signs that the 
book has been read as if it were an 
anthology. After the first time, one does 
not voluntarily read his way through the 
900-odd pages of this book again. One 
goes directly to certain parts—some of 
the best things Wolfe ever wrote—like 
the death of Eugene’s father, the race 
between the trains, the station stop in 
Troy, the visit to Joel Pierce’s ice-box. 
As novels, that is to say as wholes, the 
middle books do not seem to me to stand 
with the other two. 


Reading Of Time and the River di- 
rectly after Look Homeward, Angel 
throws a revealing light on the people of 
the latter book. The Gants and Pent- 
lands become not tragic but queer; not 
people working out their destiny, but 
frustrate victims of time. Their violence, 
instead of being the inevitable result of 
forces which drive them in a given direc- 
tion, is merely the inevitable result of 
frazzled nerves. A typical case of this, 
perhaps the most eloquent that Wolfe 
ever invented, is the struggle between 
Eugene and his brother Luke, which 
takes place in their mother’s living room. 
There is no point to the fight, nothing 
is at stake; doing physical damage to 
each other will accomplish no more than 
the temporary relief of the exasperation. 
This is violence without significance. 
Compare it with the fighting in The 
Grapes of Wrath or with the last chapter 
of For Whom the Bell Tolls and the dis- 


tinction is clear. These are eccentrics 
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clawing at each other; they are frus- 
trated even in the attempt to do lasting 
harm; and this is the best proof possible 
that the people Wolfe sees, as he sees 
them, are not tragic figures. 
Straightway we also doubt the reality 
of the places where Wolfe makes them 
move. Originally we accepted Alta- 
mont without question, but just as we 
suspect that the people are distorted as 
soon as we leave Altamont for Cam- 
bridge, so we also suspect Altamont 
itself as soon as we can put it in the 
new perspective. Wolfe’s New England 
makes Altamont a never-never land. 


..» New England, with its harsh and stony 
soil, and its tragic and lonely beauty; its deso- 
late rocky coasts and its swarming fisheries, 
the white, piled, frozen bleakness of its win- 
ters with the magnificent jewelry of stars, the 
dark firwoods, and the warm little white 
houses at which it is impossible to look with- 
out thinking of groaning bins, hung bacon, 
hard cider, succulent bastings and love’s 
warm, white, and opulent flesh. 


Harsh New England certainly is and 
there is no exaggerating the stoniness of 
its soil. Its beauty is lonely and can be 
tragic if you want it to be. And so forth. 
But New England is above all the home- 
land of shortage and worry, of indus- 
tries that move out and of young people 
who emigrate because New England can- 
not support the children it spawns, and 
of old people who stay on to grub what 
living they can from the farms and— 
along the main roads—from the tourists. 
There is indeed a school of New England 
romanticists who write stuff of the “suc- 
culent bastings” sort, and there are ap- 
parently readers for it, but the difference 
between Wolfe’s New England and the 
New England of people like Professor 
Robert P. T. Coffin is that Wolfe seems 
actually to believe that his New England 
exists. It doesn’t. Here where the wind 
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is always north-northeast, as Robinson 
says, care is the rule—not plenty and not 
sensuousness. Those cosy little white 
houses have but one warm room in them 
during the winter and upstairs the cham- 
ber-pots are frozen before morning; the 
succulent bastings are in the writer’s 
mind; and love’s flesh is rough with 
goose-pimples. 

Wolfe’s New York is probably better. 
New York is at least so various that 
nothing said of it can be convicted of 
falsehood. But here again, as Wolfe 
watches the gray-faced, hostile millions 
stream through the subways, he is an 
outsider. There is always something 
about him that suggests that he is again 
looking in at the cosy little white houses. 
The intimate sentiment of New York, 
which Dos Passos has in spite of all the 
Sandburg-Millay romanticism of the big 
city permeating Manhattan Transfer, is 
not in Wolfe. 

It is in the nature of his talent that 
he should see things from the outside 
only, and be forced always to guess what 
is inside them; his vision is the vision of 
the outsider; and this again is a part of 
the national neurosis out of which, I am 
arguing, his vision rises and which warps 
it. Thus the question naturally arises, 
after we have finished looking at his 
middle books, whether his view of Alta- 
mont is not the vision of an outsider 
also. Did this youth of sixteen ever read 
all the books Wolfe talks about, or are 
these the reading experiences of a mature 
man, garnered at the University of 
North Carolina and at Harvard and 
thrown back in memory to be associated 
with the wrong age? And did the still 
younger lad, delivering papers in Alta- 
mont’s Niggertown, experience all its 
alien mystery then, or are these also the 
emotions of a later age thrown back upon 

















adolescence? All these things in Look 
Homeward, Angel sound much more like 
a relatively mature novelist, deep in his 
first work at the age of twenty-four, 
when he has left Altamont far behind 
him—as if they were a confused recon- 
struction of memories. No growing 
youth was ever quite so full of literature, 
never felt anything with quite such 
transcendent keenness, any more than 
the Gant-Pentland family was ever quite 
so monstrous as Wolfe makes it look. 
The reconstruction of the past is a no- 
toriously tricky enterprise and Wolfe has 
been tricked in it. 

Thus, just as we were saying a bit 
earlier that the first person singular is 
not the appropriate pronoun for tragedy, 
so also we have to add that the perfect 
is not the appropriate tense. Recollection 
of tragic events does not make tragedy. 
To get the full force of the tragic situa- 
tion we need to feel contemporaneous 
with it; the author has to show the action 
as it takes place, not as it is rebuilt in 
retrospect. And so Wolfe’s novels are 
not tragic, not only because they are so 
exclusively personal but because his 
attitude toward his material, with spe- 
cial respect to time, is not a tragic atti- 
tude. It is dominantly emotion recol- 
lected. 


UT NOT EMOTION recollected in 
B tranquillity. Wolfe’s poetry is not 
calmly and quietly intense; his main 
theme is the theme of being lost in Amer- 
ica, and it is treated by a poet who is 
still lost. His perspective of America it- 
self is out of joint: distances and spaces 
are magnified, a trip from New York to 
North Carolina becomes a journey 
“down the continent”; much of his 
America is an abstraction. He has some 
of the naturalistic pantheism, the feel- 
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ing that man and the soil are intimately 
bound together in essence, which marks 
so much Western literature since Zola and 
which makes him sound occasionally like 
Jean Giono, just as he has at times some 
of the enthusiasm for being American, 
if not the faith democratic, of Walt 
Whitman. Now and again he shows a 
feeling for, though not much knowl- 
edge of, the history of our people—the 
feeling that this land is something apart 
because the dust of his ancestors is mixed 
with its dust. But mostly his complaint 
is that these things do not mean more to 
him than they do, that he really has no 
place and “‘no door where he can enter,” 
and that meanwhile he is being swept 
along by the stream of time. The answer 
to his eternal question is not the answer 
of Whitman and Crane and Paul Engle. 
The one thing that he can be sure of, the 
one door that must open for him, is 


death. 

Wolfe is the writer of our century who 
has written the most eloquently about 
death—the death of Grover, the death 
of Ben, of Old Gant; and of the over- 
whelming imminence of death every- 
where. As each individual submerges be- 
neath the river of time, something of 
Wolfe himself is lost; they were part and 
parcel of his consciousness. More surely 
than anything else the thought of death 
looses that remarkable flow of his lan- 
guage—the unearthly torrent of words 
which has always been the delight of 
some of his critics and the bane of the 
rest —and also the extraordinary re- 
sources of his rhetoric. 

The rhetoric is essential. One reads 
much more about Wolfe’s breadth of 
vocabulary and his obviously sensuous 
pleasure in words, and of what someone 
has called his multitudinous garrulity, 
than about the way he used his gift. He 
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has the distinction of being the one 
writer of his generation who truly dared 
pull out all the stops. Dos Passos cannot 
compete with him in this respect, because 
Dos Passos’ method of seeing and record- 
ing impressions calls for finding the per- 
fectly right word, and the perfectly 
right word is obscured if associated with 
a half-dozen approximately right words; 
and besides, the completely successful 
word for Dos Passos needs the least pos- 
sible rhetorical support: where each word 
stands completely for an impression the 
only real linkage needed is that of con- 
sciousness, proximity to the word which 
denotes the preceding impression in the 
series. Hemingway cannot compete be- 
cause his instinctive emotional key, sub- 
dued and uneloquent, will not permit, 
and because his favorite characters are 
frequently talkative but rarely eloquent 
people. 

Wolfe and his characters, on the other 
hand, have the native eloquence of an 
old-time political orator. He needs every 
resource of rhetorical structure to sup- 
port the great weight of his enormous 
enumerations, which are as heavy as 
Dreiser’s. It is extraordinary how often 
the rhetoric of his own sentences is iden- 
tical with the drunken rhetoric which 
he puts in the sonorous mouth of the 
old man Gant, the great difference of 
course being that Gant his the rhetorical 
structure he needs, but not the words to 
go with it; whereas Wolfe has the words. 


The hands had given to the interminable 
protraction of his living death a kind of con- 
crete horror that it otherwise would not have 
had. For as his powerful gaunt figure waned 
and wasted under the ravages of the cancer 
that was consuming him until he had become 
only the enfeebled shadow of his former self, 
his gaunt hands, on which there was so little 
which death could consume, lost none of their 
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former rock-like heaviness, strength and 
shapely power. Thus, even when the giant 
figure of the man had become nothing but a 
spectral remnant of itself, sunk in a sorrow of 
time, awaiting death, those great, still-living 
hands of power and strength hung incredibly, 
horribly, from that spectral form of death to 
which they were attached. 


The words are here. And so alse are 
most of the things against which the 
manuals of English continually warn: 
prolixity, punning, cliché, repetitious- 
ness and the rest. What saves it? It seems 
to me that in passages like this Wolfe 
skates determinedly around the edges of 
the hackneyed, rescuing himself each 
time through the presence of the partic- 
ular word which redeems the rest and 
keeps the phrase from being irremediable 
cliché: in the first sentence “intermin- 
able protraction” saves the hackneyed 
“living death”; in the second, the ap- 
pearance of the verb ““waned”—entirely 
unexpected and acquiring from its con- 
text a meaning it never quite had before 
—stands in relation to the other verb, 
““wasted,” as “enfeebled” stands to the 
rest of what would otherwise be the 
deadly cliché, “shadow of his former 
self.” Such rhetorical repetitions as 
“spectral remnant,” which picks up the 
earlier “shadow,” and “spectral form” 
which in turn picks up “spectral rem- 
nant,” are the sources of a freshness which 
is all the more perceptible because on 
analysis we are convinced that it comes 
from reviving what, except in the hands 
of Thomas Wolfe, would be entirely 
beyond hope of resuscitation. 

All of this is related to Wolfe’s habit 
of taking up some of the most familiar 
lines of the literary heritage and making 
them new and strange by the changing 
of a word or so: “It was unbelievable that 
an old cancer-riddled spectre of a man 
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should have so much blood in him.” I 
can remember offhand three separate 
places where he plays variations on the 
old man with so much blood in him. De- 
spite our awareness that Wolfe abuses 
this device—as for that matter ke abuses, 
sooner or later, most other rhetorical de- 
vices—its value to him is palpable. The 
essence of this sort of thing we find in 
Shakespeare himself, in such lines as 


... the feet 


That fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross 


wherein a word like “bitter,” common 
as dirt itself, of its own strength lifts 
an ordinary prose discourse into poetry. 
Wolfe’s gift is of the same kind. The 
result is the sort of boldness which allows 
him to get away with the obvious—note 
the repeated pun on Gant’s name in the 
passage above, and the association of 
“rock-like heaviness” with the hands of 
a man who has always been a stonecutter. 
This is the kind of eloquence that Wolfe 
brings to the themes of time and of 
death, time’s child. 

It is impossible to read Wolfe and 
like him without becoming something of 
an anthologist. And since each reader of 
Wolfe has his own favorite selections, I 
am offering here only one example of his 
poetry of time: 


...it is not the slow, the punctual sanded 
drip of the unnumbered days that we remem- 
ber best, the ash of time; nor is it the huge 
monotone of the lost years, the unswerving 
schedules of the lost life and the well-known 
faces, that we remember best . . . 


This sort of stuff is the poetry of a theme 
on which John Dos Passos, with a poet’s 
discipline turned to his special uses, was 
writing the prose. 

This is not meant to deny that often 
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Wolfe let go to print much that should 
never have gone. Those of us who like 
him believe that there was a god in him, 
but a very unruly god who gave him no 
peace and at times went away without 
warning, as people sometimes go away 
and leave a radio with the switch turned 
on playing in an empty tenement. He 
was an enthusiast who had, as old Gant 
had, “‘a tragic consciousness of time,” 
and of death. Like the people in Look 
Homeward, Angel he was a fanatic, and 
time and death were his obsessions. Con- 
sequently, in those moments when the 
god is absent he sounds like a hysterical 
woman who insists on feeling unloved, 
while life slips away without anything 
really stable appearing amid the flow of 
existence—a hysterical woman whose 
life is a great conspiracy to frustrate her. 

Much that he wrote proves what has 
been said so often by critics who were 
hell-bent to show what really needed no 
demonstration, i. e., that he did not know 
how to compose, and is evidence of the 
compulsive frenzy in which he wrote. It 
was often more important to him to 
finish saying something and get on to 
saying something else, than to take care 
for the nicety of the saying. Edward 
Aswell has done his best to dispel the 
legend that Wolfe never rewrote, and 
other critics have examined Wolfe’s style 
closely and found a change appearing in 
the later work; but there remains abun- 
dant proof he did not rewrite enough. 
Words obsess him, and rhetoric sweeps 
him away. Such things as Francis Star- 
wick’s having a “rather womanish” voice 
almost ad infinitum, the appearance of 
words like “octopal” in and out of 
acceptable context on so many occasions, 
the inability to stop ringing the changes 
on lines like the one about the old man 
with all the blood in him, the multiple 
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repetitions of such an intuition as that 
Uncle Bascom’s head is like Emerson’s— 
and so on indefinitely—simply mar his 
work. They also testify to the great truth 
of Wolfe’s own remark that at times 
when he wrote it felt as if a great black 
cloud had discharged itself inside 
him. Wolfe knew his weakness; he was 
haunted by the example of Flaubert, and 
grateful to Maxwell Perkins for assuring 
him that it was not necessary to be 
“the Flaubert kind of writer.” He finally 
changed from Scribners to Harpers in 
order to prove to his detractors that he, 
and not Maxwell Perkins, was the one 
who put the books together. Our criti- 
cism of him will become more cogent as 
we give over arguing about this incon- 
trovertible weakness and go on to define, 
as precisely as we can, Wolfe’s great 
strength. 


LONG TIME AGO the French philos- 
A opher Diderot, busy with a 
discussion on institutions among the sav- 
ages of the South Seas, paused a moment 
to remark how contrary to common 
sensi; it seems, in a world where time is 
always at work and change is the rule, 
to base marriage on the assumption that 
love is eternal. Years later his country- 
man, Musset, picked up the theme in a 
famous poem, Le Souvenir, in which he 
added a new ingredient: how sad and 


how poignant that the eternity of the 
love we swear is, of necessity, an illusion. 
The difference between the two points of 
view is probably the essential difference 
between the eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth; Diderot’s reflection was 
prompted merely by the fact that he was 
having a certain amount of trouble with 
his wife—a situation which he managed 
somehow to take pretty much in stride— 
whereas Musset, frustrated in his various 
attempts to realize a completely satisfac- 
tory love, generalizes his predicament 
into an essential aspect of man’s fate. 
This mood is Wolfe’s, leaving out love 
or substituting for it the whole complex 
of man’s emotions. It puts him in the 
tradition of Proust ... and of Dos Passos, 
a very central and important tradition 
since it reflects in literature the great 
discovery of the relativity of all things 
which is our inheritance from the nine- 
teenth century. But the tradition itself 
does not need to be eternal, and the feel- 
ing we have that after Proust and Dos 
Passos and Wolfe there was left, circa 
1930, very little to be said about it, is 
probably the best indication we have 
that by that date the nineteenth century 
was over. 

The theme of time’s revenges had run 
out. The mood of the novels we could 
have during the thirties would change 
from lyrical to tragic. 
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THE FRIEND 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


HE CHILD Marion sat on the 
steps, staring at nothing. From 
her position, even if she had 
looked up, she could not have caught a 
glimpse of the sea; and her ears were so 
accustomed to the sound of the waves 
approaching and withdrawing day and 
night up and down the unseen beach that 
they no longer heard them at all, except 
during a storm, or during some crisis in 
her own inner life, when for a little while 
she was aware of her surroundings again 
with a stranger’s awareness. It was not as 
though she and her family had any con- 
nection with the ocean, not as though her 
father were a fisherman, or a lighthouse 
keeper or anything like that. No, the sea 
was merely something at the end of the 
short street, beyond the breakwater 
which, cracked and gray, blocked the 
cracked pavement leading uncompromis- 
ingly toward it. The sea was something 
which made the two end houses on the 
street more valuable. They were built of 
stucco, like hardened molasses candy 
smeared over a box, and had porches on 
them for a view across the sand where in 
summer the people gathered as thick as 
flies on an open watermelon and the 
waves were dotted with groups leaping 
up and down in the indifferent and pas- 
sionless roll of the breakers along the 
littered shore. 
The sea increased the value of property 
on the waterfront, but Marion’s house 
stood a block and a half away, near the 
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highway which led past the amusement 
parks, the ice-cream and salt-water taffy 
stands, the police station and bathing 
houses and the shops. For them the sea 
was usually something which rusted the 
screens at the windows and made the 
mattresses smell, and brought the white 
gulls which drifted and mewed over- 
head, especially on misty days. Sometimes 
Marion had glimpses of something else; 
occasionally in her loneliness she went 
walking on the beach, looking for bits 
of broken lobster pots for kindling, or 
shells and round stones. But the force she 
glimpsed was too big and too indifferent 
for one so young and so unsure. An older 
girl might have found a lover in the sea, 
but Marion stood in need only of a 
friend. 

That November Saturday, in the early 
morning light of the commuter, she had 
gone with her father to the bus stop, 
walking two blocks up the highway past 
closed houses and empty shops. On the 
way there was only one house which was 
occupied, and there were no children in 
it, only an elderly couple who were 
usually visible as they picked up papers 
from their scrubby lawn and bottles 
thrown out from passing cars, especially 
at night. They seemed scarcely to notice 
people, but were intent only on debris 
like two beetles cleaning off the entrance 
to their hole, and they never spoke to 
Marion, though occasionally she had 
caught them looking at her suspiciously 
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as at one who might be expected to drop 
gum wrappings or the empty boxes of 
five-cent candy or the ends of ice-cream 
cones as she passed. 


Walking with her father was not ex- 
citing. He was glad to have her there, 
Marion felt, but he had little to say to 
her, and usually read the paper as he stood 
waiting at the bus stop, excusing himself 
politely. Occasionally he remarked that 
it was a fine day and said they were lucky 
to live in the country and not to be 
cooped up in the city like most people. 
He waited for her to agree with him, 
which she always did, speaking warmly 
while she looked about her with loathing. 
Her mother talked enough about the 
God-awful hole they lived in, and about 
whose fault it was that they had to stay 
all year in a house which they had bought 
for summer. Marion had listened enough 
to her father’s attempts to justify their 
life at the Beach. Her mother was deter- 
mined that he should admit he was a 
failure, but he was obstinate. He would 
not admit it. 

Ever since Marion had found out 
nearly a year ago that her mother hid 
chocolates underneath the untidiness of 
her top bureau drawers, and ate them in 
secret without sharing them with her 
father and with her, she had lost the last 
warmth of her babyhood’s affection for 
her. She was on her father’s side in the 
sad nagging household struggle. For his 
sake she would never admit how she felt 
toward the Beach, but she knew that she 
hated it a hundred times as much as her 
mother could. Her mother couldn’t love 
anything very much, so how could she 
hate anything really? She wasn’t missing 
something she cared for. She was a born 
complainer. 

But Marion was eager to love, to love 
people, to love places, to love her life. 





In summer she managed to. Then for 
three months the Beach took on life. 
People came back, as birds come back. 
The closed houses opened their blank 
windows, the silent streets sounded to 
traffic, there were voices again, and flow- 
ers in the back yards. Dogs trotted busily 
along the sidewalks, bicycles flashed by 
with boys on them, the drugstores 
opened, and the grocery store on the cor- 
ner was open and Marion no longer had 
to walk six blocks to get food. The Beach 
not only awoke from its trance of death 
to ordinary life, it awoke to exaggerated 
life, to an orgy of vitality, as though in 
a short time it must live for all the year. 
Early in June the excursion boats from 
Boston began their shuttling across the 
Harbor, and the buses brought people in 
batches, and the cars were parked so close 
you could barely squeeze in and out be- 
tween the fenders. The scenic railroads 
screamed in loops against the sky, the 
music of the merry-go-rounds and dance 
halls lasted until late in the night, the 
bathhouses did a rushing business, and 
every day the street cleaners swept up 
cartloads of punched tickets and wrap- 
pings from taffy kisses. 

The only thing which didn’t make 
money during this time was the ocean, 
although it and the great beach like an 
arm flung out from the land to embrace 
it were much frequented. They remained 
imperturbable. The crowds, as Marion 
vaguely felt, were ignored. Above high- 
water mark all that the eye touched was 
ephemeral and likely to be tawdry as well. 
Below high-water mark everything was 
rather inexorably high-minded and eter- 
nal. Marion, aware of the vulgarity, ex- 
perienced in the somewhat limited 
amusements offered, was nevertheless 
each summer increasingly excited and 
stirred by the reservoir of life which sud- 























denly came flooding down upon her in- 
creasing loneliness. The noises, the packed 
presences, the stir, the bustle reassured 
her. Her poor struggling sense of life was 
caught up and buoyed up by so much life 
about her. She escaped from the struggle 
of mother’s will against father’s pathetic 
obstinacy. For three months, for nearly 
four months, Marion walked on air. 


ND SHE HAD A FRIEND. T wo years ago 
the house next to theirs had been 
bought by a family named Tibbets. She 
had watched them move in from the 
shelter of her own porch, screened fur- 
ther by the open book she was pretend- 
ing to read. She saw as the moving vans 
backed to the curb that the Tibbets’ 
things were nicer than theirs, real sum- 
mer things, not old city furniture made 
to do. But she had no feeling about fur- 
niture beyond being sure that the house 
was intended only for summer use. What 
interested her were the people: a little 
plump mother whose hair kept blowing 
into her eyes; a jolly tall father with 
glasses who kept getting in the way of 
the moving men while trying to help; a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, with glasses too, 
who soon disappeared into the house; a 
baby with the sexlessness of babies, yet 
leaning toward the male in the width of 
its grins and the vehemence of its yells; 
and—Patricia! 

Marion, studying the new girl above 
the covers of her book, her eyes ready to 
dart back to their shelter at the first turn 
of the stranger’s head toward her, was 
incredulous at her own good fortune. 
Here was a child of her own age, pretty 
but not too pretty, nicely dressed but not 
too nicely dressed, helpful but not too 
helpful. Very soon she could see that the 
other girl was taking stock of her. She 
retreated into her book precipitately. She 
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was covered with confusion. If their eyes 
met, ought she to smile? 

But a moment later their eyes did meet, 
and the other girl smiled, easily, amus- 
edly, as Marion was to learn she did 
everything. 

For from that moment Patricia and 
Marion were friends, and Marion’s sum- 
mers took on the warmth and glow of a 
real companionship. Patricia had many 
friends in Boston; for three months she 
was satisfied to have only one. She met 
Marion’s devotion halfway, though for 
her this new friendship took an easy 
place among many others; and for Marion 
it was beautiful, unique, a flower whose 
sweetness must last her for the whole 
year, for at the half-filled school to which 
she went by bus in the fall, she felt a 
ghost and an outsider among the rough 
and hardy children who, like her, lurked 
all year with their families among the 
cold houses of the summer resort. 

But outwardly the friendship between 
the girls was equal. Patricia ran into 
Marion’s house as often and as noisily as 
Marion ran into Patricia’s. They walked 
arms entwined; they bathed at the same 
hour; they took their sandwiches to the 
Beach together and giggled together over 
the funny sights they saw. Occasionally 
they went on the scenic railroad or the 
merry-go-round or tried their luck at 
the shooting galleries. No one spoke to 
them, no one disturbed them. They were 
a little too young for the attention of 
men, a little too old for the solicitude of 
motherly women. They were of the age 
of spirits, free to wander where they 
willed, seeing all things and feeling too, 
but as though through a crystal 2lass. 


In the fall when the Tibbets left for 
Boston, the world of life and light ended 
for Marion. She went about like a left- 
over fly when the nights begin to grow 
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cold and there is no place for the creature 
to go. Her mother’s summer affability 
turned sour and the nagging in the house 
began again. Her father’s mouth took on 
its autumn look of resolution, and Marion 
wandered from book to book trying to 
warm her thin life at others’ flames, or 
drifted along the beach wetting her feet 
in the cold spindrift of the waves tossed 
down by the indifferent sea. 

But this fall for the first time the ques- 
tion had been raised whether the Tibbets 
would or would not go to Boston. As 
Mrs. Tibbets said frankly, with none of 
Marion’s mother’s genteel evasions, times 
were bad, and the rent of the city house 
would be handy. For a week Marion lived 
on air and Patricia accepted the possibil- 
ity with interest. 

“I'd like to see what it’s like after 
everyone’s gone,” she said to Marion. 
“We'd own the whole beach, just you and 
me. We can have lots of fun. We can run 
races along the verandas of the Ocean 
House, and explore everyone’s yards and 
look in their windows and have winter 
picnics on the rocks with driftwood fires. 
And perhaps another ship will come 
ashore. I hope we stay. I really and 
truly do.” 


“It would be heavenly if you were 
here.” 

Marion saw her world in a blinding 
light, without loneliness. All the vulgar 
crush of people and rubbish would be 
gone, leaving behind only the ugly shell 
of its being as the background for their 
adventures. They might even climb the 
tracks of the roller-coaster for a little 
way: as far as they dared. They could see 
what the tunnel of love was like when 
the water was no longer there. She heard 
the voice of the sea breaking on the beach 
and she knew it for a great voice, deep 
and pure. The gulls went by whiter than 





anything else she had ever seen and she 
loved with a kind of overflowing pity 
and affection the old man passing slowly 
by with his cane and his little fat dog 
with the worn elbows and the almost 
hairless tail. 

But in the end the Tibbets decided to 
go back to the city after all. 


““We may change our minds,” called 
Mrs. Tibbets to the quiet figure standing 
on the sidewalk. “If you see us coming, 
you'll know times are worse and we’re 


back!” 


“Be sure to write!” added Patricia, 
waving vigorously as the car, packed full 
of people and their belongings, began to 
move. But although her smile was warm 
and kind her thoughts had already dis- 
entangled themselves from the beach, 
from the sea, and their house here, and 
from Marion. The summer and summer 
thoughts had died for her, and now all 
her plans were reaching ahead to Boston, 
and to the other house and school and 
her winter friends. Marion was just some- 
one she knew standing alone on the side- 
walk in front of a closed house she had 
lived in. 

Marion felt the change. It was part of 
being left, left behind like kelp on the 
beach, like a crab shell in the seaweed. 
She felt life withdrawing from her, in a 
low tide, which would not flow in again 
until next June. But she had practiced 
endurance for a large part of her con- 
scious life. With a tightening of the lips 
she turned and moved a few steps toward 
her own house. A new magazine had 
come in the mail this morning. But she 
was not ready yet for talk with her 
mother. She turned again, slowly retraced 
her steps and went toward the sea to 
leave a zigzag aimless trail of footprints 
along its untidy shores. 

The first sickness of despair settled 
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down slowly into apathy. Her soul, so 
eager for living, hibernated for the win- 
ter. She helped her mother, but her 
mother’s voice scarcely reached her; she 
took the bus to school and like a sleep- 
walker studied her dreary books; at night 
she lay for a long time with open eyes 
listening to the sea. Only for her father 
would she try to rouse herself and that 
was because she pitied him. She did not 
want him to have to blame himself for 
her unhappiness too. 


Tt AFTERNOON before Thanksgiv- 
ing she had gone the six blocks to 
the grocery for the Crisco which her 
mother had forgotten in her first order. 
As she turned up her own street she was 
startled to see a car in front of the Tib- 
bets’ house. The shades were up and the 
door was open. Life flowed back into 
Marion’s numbed veins painfully. 

“Golly!” she thought. “They’ve de- 
cided to come back!” 

She ran into the kitchen to get rid of 
her Crisco. 

“The Tibbets have come back!” she 
shouted to her mother. She scarcely 
noticed that her mother slid the drawer 
of the kitchen cabinet stealthily shut, nor 
did she smell the faint rich odor of choco- 
late in the air. She stood looking at her 
mother, her eyes bright, waiting for 
something to be said, something to light 
the occasion. 

Her mother too waited. 

““That’s nice,” she said, at last. 

Marion shrugged as though a fly had 
crawled across her shoulder, but her 
happiness was so great she was scarcely 
aware that there had been a check. She 
put down the Crisco and ran out, her 
feet thudding noisily across the floor, the 
door slamming behind her. The clatter 
was the song of her heart. All fall she had 
moved about almost without a sound, but 
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now her heart pounded, her blood ran 
briskly through her veins, her happiness 
crackled into noise as she passed. 

She thudded up the Tibbets’ steps and 
across the veranda and right into their 
home. 

“Hi! Patricia!” she shouted. 

The baby, Timmy, was lying in a 
clothes-basket in the big room staring at 
her, and she ran over and kissed both his 
cheeks hard. She heard Patricia’s feet run- 
ning down the stairs from her room 
above and tore off to meet her. They both 
began to talk at once, to interrupt one 
another, to giggle over nothing, to ap- 
praise one another’s appearance, to break 
off what they had begun to say to talk 
about something different. 

Mrs. Tibbets came into the room, pat- 
ted Marion kindly on the shoulder, and 
went out again carrying Timmy. “You'll 
have lunch with us, I hope,” she called 
over her shoulder. 

The golden days were beginning again! 

“I’d love to, thank you,” Marion called 
back politely. She caught Patricia around 
the waist and gave her a great squeeze. 

“You’re doing your hair different,” she 
said. “It looks lovely. Don’t you want me 
to come up and help you unpack?” 

“Oh, I’m all unpacked,” said Patricia. 
“We only brought our overnight bags.” 

Marion’s brain first understood only 
the phrase about being all unpacked and 
began to think “Goody, we can start 
right off exploring,” but before the 
thought had flashed to its conclusion, she 
realized the meaning of the rest of the 
sentence. . 

The set-back was too sudden, too com- 
plete. She struggled to escape its con- 
clusions. 

“Your other things are coming by ex- 
press, I guess.” 

Patricia began to laugh. 
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“Oh, you thought we were coming to 
stay! We're just down for Thanksgiving. 
We’ve got to go back Sunday afternoon.” 

“Oh!” 

Marion had gone very quiet. She looked 
at Patricia indifferently and nodded. 

“Anything new washed up on the 
beach?” 

“Part of a rowboat.” 

“Let’s go see it. Perhaps it’s good 
enough so we could get it patched up and 
use it sometimes next summer. Let’s go 
see it anyhow.” 

“I’ve got to go and help Mother.” 

“Marion, don’t be silly. She won’t 
mind if you don’t this morning. We’re 
only down for four days.” 

“No, she’ll be expecting me.” 

Marion turned away from the big 
bright room with its wicker furniture 
and its cushions, from Patricia’s puzzled 
face, still friendly but with a kind of 
coolness beginning to form across it. Pa- 
tricia said almost formally, 

“Well, you’ll come back for lunch.” 

“Sure,” said Marion. 

She closed the door quietly behind her 
and walked down the steps. She heard the 
ocean breaking out of sight upon an un- 
seen beach. The wind had veered into 
the east and the sun was already white 
with an invisible beginning of fog. It 
still cast shadows, but light and shadow 
were alike without conviction of them- 
selves. The air was cold with a dampness 
that made nothing of sweaters. The sea 
beat on and on, as though her ears were 
the beach on which the waves were 
breaking. 


She walked quietly up the steps of the 
house she hated and went in silently. Her 
mother was in the kitchen. She didn’t 
speak to her or turn in that direction. 
What should she do? 

She wondered if she could find any- 
thing to read, but the idea brought a 
kind of dizziness to her eyes, a loathing. 
She didn’t feel like crying. She didn’t feel 
like anything. 

Unconsciously her feet were taking her 
upstairs. She had no affection for her 
own room, but it was more nearly hers 
than any other part of the house. As she 
neared the rickety upstairs hallway an 
actual thought reached her. She won- 
dered. 

She turned into her mother’s room. For 
the first time since she had learned that 
her mother hid candy and ate it when 
the rest of them didn’t know, she went 
to her mother’s bureau. She wasn’t hunt- 
ing for a handkerchief as she had been 
that other time. She felt the same far- 
away distaste as the clutter of the drawer 
was revealed, but she began pawing 
about in its midst and after a moment her 
fingers struck the hard slippery corner of 
a candy box. 

As she pulled it out, she could feel that 
the box was almost empty. But there 
were three chocolates still in the bottom 
amidst dozens of empty brown papers, 
like three stones in old dry seaweed. She 
put one of them in her mouth, turning it 
over and over with her tongue. Then 
slowly she walked into her room with the 
box still in her hands, and began looking 
about her for a place where she might 
hide it. 
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LIBERALISM, SOCIALISM, 


AND DESPOTISM 
A Transvaluation of Political Values 


RUSHTON COULBORN 


ent generation that its predecessors 
enjoyed the mental comfort of the 
nineteenth century. The egregious cer- 
tainties of that era make the present cen- 
tury appear by comparison a most un- 
comfortable age. Contrasting our times 
with those of our fathers and grandfa- 
thers, we too readily conclude that ours 
is an epoch of confusion in which the 
best any man can do is to stick close to 
the values, whether “conservative” or 
“progressive,” of yesterday. This kind of 
panic is not really justified, and probably 
would never have arisen had it not been 
for the unfavorable comparison of the 
present with the recent past. As a matter 
of fact our times, when viewed largely 
enough, are probably much more nearly 
normal than those of our fathers. They 
are not times of confusion—not yet. But 
they are times of uncertainty, for uncer- 
tainty is the usual condition of the world. 
In politics the apparent certainty of 
the nineteenth century was that there 
would be movement to the left—toward 
greater responsibility of government to 
the people, greater security of rights for 
the citizen, more wealth, and at least 
diminution of extreme poverty. There 
was doubt as to how rapidly change in 
these directions could be made, but less 
and less doubt, even on the part of con- 
servatives, that change should and could 
be effected. 
Our doubt today is a far larger one, 
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encompassing the whole trend of polit- 
ical and social change, and even penetrat- 
ing into the very nature of our institu- 
tions. We are not sure what it is that we 
actually have, and so we can scarcely be- 
gin to judge in what direction it may 
move. Our uncertainty arises from the 
difficulty of choosing between two large 
general views of our society and polity. 
For those who are unwilling to proceed 
by snap judgments or by wishful think- 
ing, the correct choice can be determined 
only by a very careful analysis of recent 
trends guided by reference to broad his- 
torical precedents. 

The two large general views are these: 
either our society is involved in a strug- 
gle between socialism and capitalism, or 
it is the object of a contest between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship. If the first 
view is correct, the aim of conservatives 
must be to restore the freedom of action 
and enterprise of the employing and man- 
agerial classes, and to reduce the power 
of the state over private economic corpo- 
rations. Such conspicuous movements to 
the left as British socialism should be re- 
sisted. If necessary, the state power must 
be captured by the “owners of the means 
of production” and turned to account as 
an engine for crushing or at least restrain- 
ing labor movements, co-operative move- 
ments, and movements of citizens which 
seek to abridge or destroy the “liberties” 
of private capitalism. It becomes unim- 
portant whether a left-wing movement 
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advocates the gradualistic methods which 
go today under the name of “socialism,” 
with the aim of preserving or increasing 
the political rights and immunities of the 
individual, or whether it advocates revo- 
lutionary methods, the legal or illegal 
undermining of private enterprise, lead- 
ing to violent seizure of the state and the 
establishment of a “communist” dicta- 
torship. 


Conversely, for progressives it is of 
only secondary importance whether the 
mode of “progress” is gradualistic or 
revolutionary. Wherever conservatives 
threaten to capture the state, it becomes 
the business of socialists to sacrifice the 
lesser aim to the greater and to throw in 
their lot with the communists, whose 
methods are appropriate to counter those 
of violent reaction. Thus there is no ulti- 
mately valid ground for refusing the 
leadership of Moscow; and, in all cases 
of extreme conflict, it is weakness and 
vacillation to adhere to the compromising 
half-measures of the socialist parties of 
western Europe. 

It is evident that if this is the true 
view of the future, our society is pro- 
foundly divided by classes in the Marxist 
manner, so that sooner or later every 
citizen must take sides decisively. It is 
also evident that in the presence of so 
profound a social schism, extremism is 
bound to prevail both on the right and 
on the left. This extremism will then in- 
evitably produce a political despotism 
of either the right or the left. The rights 
of the citizen before the law and his free 
participation in government become lux- 
uries our society can no longer afford. 
They are characteristic of a phase of our 
history which is now ending. There is 
to be a breach with the historic develop- 
ment of society and polity as it has pro- 
ceeded in the last two centuries or so, and 


future development is to be in a new 
direction. 

But the picture is different if the real 
contest of the future is between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. If this is the true 
state of affairs, there is a continuity with 
the past, except that we are faced with 
a counterattack of political authoritar- 
ianism upon the successes achieved in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 
the partisans of responsible government. 
In this case the forms of our social insti- 
tutions, and especially of our economic 
institutions, are of secondary importance. 
They may well undergo some further 
change in the near future and then pass 
out of the picture as a major political 
issue. 

If this second view is the correct one, 
conservatives and progressives apparently 
change places: those advocating change 
are the partisans of dictatorship. But it 
would be more accurate to say that the 
old labels “left” and “right,” progressive 
and conservative, become faulty desig- 
nations which should be abandoned. Both 
parties advocate change; but those in 
favor of dictatorship seek an advance in 
a new direction, while those favoring de- 
mocracy continue in the same direction 
as in the past. Labels may perhaps seem 
unimportant, but I do not think they 
are: labels are symbols, and if misused 
can be seriously misleading. 

Whichever view of the future is cor- 
rect, our party politics—our ideologies— 
are inextricably involved in the struggle 
of the nations, which has been a leading 
theme of our society’s history for at least 
as long as has the question of forms of 
society and government. Indeed, the mu- 
tual involvement of the two themes is the 
first clue to the resolution of our uncer- 
tainty. As far back as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Spanish absolutism was opposed by 
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an entirely different idea of government 
in the Netherlands—and also in England, 
although there the idea was as yet less 
clearly developed. The eighteenth cen- 
tury saw the absolutist ideal represented 
by France corroded away by the con- 
trasting example of limited monarchy in 
Britain. It is obvious that in the nine- 
teenth century the international strug- 
gle was bound up with questions of 
political belief: after 1815 the powers of 
the “Concert of Europe” tended toward 
reaction, while Britain was moving in a 
liberal direction. And in the present cen- 
tury, France and Britain before 1914 
were constitutionally governed, while 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, their 
competitors, had only sham constitutions. 
During these “modern” centuries of 
international struggle, however, the 
cleavage has not been exclusively along 
ideological lines. In our last two great 
wars Russia, on neither occasion liberally 
governed, was uneasily brigaded with 
France and Britain. In earlier centuries 
the ideological question, though always 
present, was often overshadowed by dif- 
ferences of material-political interest. 
Two tendencies are perceptible in the 
long series of wars in Europe: the emer- 
gence of ideological questions as the lead- 
ing and fundamental issue between the 
nations, and a development in the ideo- 
logical doctrines themselves. From the 
time of Napoleon monarchies, and lat- 
terly other forms of despotism, have made 
their appeal on grounds of their efficiency, 
their ability to improve the social order 
rapidly and thoroughly. Actually that 
appeal is far older than Napoleon’s time. 
It is obscured by the grotesque inefficiency 
of the French ancien régime in its last 
days. But that was a temporary failure 
only; the French monarchy, always the 
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leading exponent of despotic politics 
down to Napoleon’s time, had arisen in 
the latter Middle Ages on the very basis 
of its claim to be the most efficient pos- 
sible polity. Other monarchical polities 
had imitated it, making the same claim. 
Even in the eighteenth century, when 
the French monarchy failed hopelessly to 
live up to its own reputation, the rising 
monarchy of Prussia could justifiably 
assert the claim to efficiency. By contrast 
other polities, such as the Netherlandish, 
the Swiss, and the Scandinavian, with the 
British always pre-eminent among them, 
have almost always put other qualities 
before that of efficiency. If these quali- 
ties are to be summed up under the head 
of “liberality” or “‘social justice,” it must 
be remembered that the doctrines devel- 
oped with time. What was in the six- 
teenth century no more than an oligarch- 
ical ideal had by the early nineteenth 
become an ideal of leadership by a class 
far too large to be called an oligarchy; in 
the twentieth century the ideal of de- 
mocracy, of political rights and duties for 
all men and even all women, has super- 
seded the liberal class ideal. 

As the ideologies have developed, they 
have come to divide the Western world 
more broadly and more sharply. Even 
yet our international wars and our peace- 
time rivalries are not based exclusively 
on the issue of despotism versus democ- 
racy; but it looks as if the trend of events 
is in that direction. It would seem that 
the moment in 1939 and 1940 when 
totalitarian Russia was allied with totali- 
tarian Germany and Italy was a more 
natural and logical moment politically 
than the succeeding one when the totali- 
tarian states fell out and communist Rus- 
sia was allied with liberal-socialist France, 
liberal-proto-socialist Britain, and lib- 
eral-democratic America. 
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© proGreEss beyond this point we 

must resort to historical parallels in 
distant times and places. Afterward we 
may return to our own times with author- 
ity to interpret the phenomena which 
face us. 


The wars between nations give a clue 
to the periods of the past that can shed 
light on our problems. Such a period has 
been crucial for the development of al- 
most every civilized society. Two of these 
periods, one in the history of Greece and 
Rome and the other in the history of 
China, will serve us as examples for com- 
parison. 

In Graeco-Roman history there was a 
period of struggle between Rome, the 
Hellenistic monarchies, and a few other 
states, continuous with an earlier period 


in which the Greek city-states struggled 


among themselves and Rome struggled 
with other states in and beyond Italy. In 
the later period Rome as a rule repre- 
sented organic constitutional government 
2s against the monarchism, often claim- 
ing some divine sanction, of such states 
as Ptolemaic Egypt or Antiochid Syria. 
In the earlier period Rome was usually 
in the same role as against such a mon- 
archy as Epirus. The Greek cities were 
not necessarily opposed to one another 
on political grounds; but, in the most 
serious of their wars, political belief de- 
cisively divided Athens from Sparta. The 
question of political difference was clear- 
est of all at the transition from the one 
period to the other, when Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon threatened and 
finally destroyed the independence of the 
Greek cities. Then it was indeed, as 
Demosthenes argued, a struggle between 
the civilized states with their constitu- 
tional liberties, and the half-barbarian 
monarchy of Macedon. 

The clearer case for our comparative 


purposes is that of the struggles between 
the nations in China from the seventh to 
the third century B.c. In almost every 
aspect of that period there was a con- 
tinuous, if spasmodic, process of develop- 
ment which is lacking in the Graeco-Ro- 
man case. The wars became more and 
more bitter until in the last two centuries 
there was a hideous and disastrous cli- 
max: for this period Chinese scholars 
have a name, Chan Kuo, the Age of Con- 
tending States, which was adopted by 
Spengler and applied to the present age 
of our own Western Society. The descent 
into those final wars marked a rather sud- 
den intensification of international mili- 
tarism,* but not a general political change 
such as occurred in the Graeco-Roman 
Society between the periods before and 
after Alexander the Great. The develop- 
ment of political-social beliefs in China 
was also continuous throughout the whole 
period. At first various beliefs existed— 
the “Hundred Schools,” as the Chinese 
call them. But later the political issue 
narrowed down, until finally a polariza- 
tion of ideologies emerged. On the one 
hand there was the monarchy of the state 
of Ch’in, quite literally totalitarian in 
the sense in which the term is used to- 
day, and based upon a precisely defined 
doctrine, Fa chia; on the other hand were 
the liberal monarchies professing a blend 
of most of the schools of thought in which 
Confucianism was predominant. 

In the light of this polarization of doc- 
trines in the Chinese Society, the ideo- 
logical issue in the Graeco-Roman So- 
ciety comes to have a clearer meaning. 
Both in Greece and in Rome, liberal doc- 
trines—the term being used broadly to 
mean any doctrines restraining the au- 
thority of the state, limiting or replac- 





*See H. Maspero, La Chine Antique (Paris, 
1927), pp. 390-91. 
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ing monarchical power, or diffusing au- 
thority to an oligarchy or to a class—took 
at first a form not unlike that which they 
have assumed in our own Western So- 
ciety: a formal political constitution of 
checks and balances including elected 
assemblies and responsibility of officials. 


As a rule this doctrine was opposed by 
some sort of monarchism or other author- 
itarianism, such as the old-fashioned 
Spartan polity and the Egyptiac or 
Syriac monarchies of Hellenistic times. 
It was rare, however, for authoritarian- 
ism to reach truly totalitarian forms as 
it did in the Ch’in polity in China. Ac- 
tually, real totalitarianism did not de- 
scend upon the Graeco-Roman Society 
until long after the international strug- 
gles were over, in the third century a.p. 
after the Roman Empire had experienced 
its first serious collapse. Then some of 
the Severan emperors, and after them 
Diocletian, riveted on the society a totali- 
tarian order, the shackles of which it 
never broke until it went into final dis- 
solution. 

The earlier authoritarian governments 
of the Graeco-Roman Society usually re- 
mained mild in their methods, while the 
liberal governments, especially those of 
the Greek cities, tended inevitably to- 
ward violence, bellicosity, and narrow 
doctrinairism. Perhaps it was because 
Philip of Macedon was not really a brutal 
despot that Demosthenes failed to stir the 
Greek cities to a sense of their danger and 
a readiness to merge and compromise 
their quite minor ideological differences. 
Perhaps it was for this reason, too, that 
constitutional liberalism in the Graeco- 
Roman Society did not succeed. Plato and 
Aristotle virtually despaired of it after 
its notorious failures in Greece not long 
before their time. It lingered at Rome, 
only to peter out in the fatuities of the 
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Senate in the time of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. Isocrates rather than Demos- 
thenes was the supreme political scientist 
of this society. He counseled acceptance 
of Macedonian leadership of Hellenism, 
and perhaps he may have been justified 
by the idealistic aims of Alexander and 
later by Augustus’ political achievement 
and the truly liberal policy which the 
Antonine emp*‘rors attempted to con- 
struct. 

I do not believe it was an accident that 
in the times of the Antonine emperors 
political thought was for the second time 
in a phase of significant development, and 
that there was then a rapprochement of 
the schools such as had begun at a far 
earlier stage of the development of the 
Chinese Society. Stoicism had become de- 
cisively the leading doctrine of the Grae- 
co-Roman Society under the Antonines 
just as Confucianism had become that of 
China a couple of centuries before the 
establishment of a united empire. Cynics 
and Middle Platonists had come to agree 
with Stoics much as Mohists and many 
others had come to agree with Confucian- 
ists; Epicureans stood out on negative, 
even anarchistic, grounds against the pre- 
vailing agreement in Rome, as Taoists did 
against that in China. 


HE INTERNATIONAL STRUGGLES of 

the Graeco-Roman and Chinese So- 
cieties came to the logical conclusion: the 
final conquest of all the nations by a sin- 
gle victorious nation and the establish- 
ment of a single unified polity, an empire. 
When we apply these historical parallels 
to our own society and age, we must re- 
member that the social scientist who at- 
tempts to view the future is not at lib- 
erty, as the physical scientist is (or thinks 
he is), to make definite predictions. The 
social scientist’s data are too refractory 
for this, and his apprehension of them 
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is not sure enough. We are entitled to ob- 
serve the careers and aims of Hitler, of 
Napoleon, and, with some reservations, 
of the Hohenzollern monarchy in mod- 
ern Germany, and to say that these 
strongly suggest a tendency toward po- 
litical unification in our society. We may 
find confirmation of the suggestion in 
the present aims and political formulas 
of Soviet Russia, and even in the vague 
political hegemonies achieved in the past 
by Britain and Spain and in the present 
by the United States. These evidences 
confirm the validity of the historical 
parallels we have advanced. They do not 
prove that our Western Society will ever 
be politically unified as those other so- 
cieties were. History repeats itself, but 
not, like an idiot, literally. In diagnosing 
our present situation we must be just as 
ready to recognize differences from, as 
resemblances to, the parallel situations 
of other societies. 

We are confronted with a striking re- 
semblance between our own society and 
that of the Chinese, in their correspond- 
ing stages of international warfare, in 
the tendency toward polarization of 
ideologies. And in each society a totali- 
tarian ideology is opposed to a liberal one. 
Yet in China both these ideologies de- 
manded a monarchical form of the state. 
In the Graeco-Roman Society there was 
a nonmonarchical liberal ideology, but 
the clear polarization of ideologies was 
lacking, and constitutional liberalism was 
ultimately a failure. Liberal monarchy 
failed also in the Graeco-Roman Society, 
but only at a late date when the failure 
of the society as a whole was already in 
prospect. 

But the nonconstitutional, liberal, 
Confucianist monarchy evolved in the 
Chinese Society was not a failure—at 
least not until 1911. Admittedly, the 


Confucianist monarchy had its ups and 
downs. It had a very bad period begin- 
ning some three hundred years after its 
first emergence as a political structure for 
the whole society (in the reign of the 
Han emperor, Wu Ti, 140-87 B.c.), and 
that bad period lasted for nearly four 
hundred years. During that time the 
society itself was fragmented. But it re- 
vived, and has not since its revival under- 
gone any other eclipse so disastrous. As 
an idea, it may be said to have existed for 
some twenty-five hundred years. As an 
operating polity, it has existed a little 
less than two thousand years. This is a 
prodigious historical phenomenon, and 
it is no surprise that Chiang Kai-shek and 
Chen Li-fu are endeavoring today to 
build Confucianist principles into a lib- 
eral polity of the Western type for China. 
Confucianist doctrine demands re- 
straint of the power of the state. In this 
it resembles our own liberal doctrine in 
its eighteenth-century formulation by 
Locke. But the restraint is far greater in 
Confucianist doctrine than in Locke, for 
on the whole Confucianist doctrine is 
optimistic, whereas Locke’s is profoundly 
pessimistic. This common ground of the 
two doctrines is, however, of vast im- 
portance. It shows, I think, the ultimate 
basis of all doctrines which can be called 
liberal in any sense. By its diametrical 
opposition to the overgrowth of state 
power it is enough to answer our initial 
question: the great issue of our times is 
that of dictatorship versus democracy, 
not that of capitalism versus socialism. 
There is other evidence to confirm 
this answer. The Chinese doctrine of Fa 
chia was unquestionably a socialist doc- 
trine, and the Ch’in state was a socialist 
state. Yet this was not the issue on which 
political doctrines became polarized in 
China. During the wars in China pro- 
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ducer co-operatives arose in countries in 
the Confucianist camp, and later these 
co-operatives were transformed into state 
monopolies. The emperor Wang Mang, 
who ruled halfway through the history 
of the Han Empire, attempted a thor- 
oughgoing socialist policy.* It is very 
difficult to judge whether his inspiration 
was from Confucianism or from Fa chia. 
Actually I think a part of it can be at- 
tributed to Fa chia and a part to Mencius, 
whose version of Confucianism was a lit- 
tle more practically political than that of 
Confucius himself. Politically, the strug- 
gle between the totalitarians and the lib- 
erals in China was exclusively over the 
amount and location of power in the 
state. The general form of the state and 
of society was not in dispute between 
them, even though a socialist order was 
achieved earlier, more rapidly, and, of 
course, far more violently in the totali- 
tarian state of Ch’in than elsewhere. This 
is a sharply pertinent lesson for ourselves. 
In Europe, the old nuclear area of our 
society, there are today competing ver- 


-sions of a socialist order. There is little 


difference between them on the question 
of the general form of society and the 
state. The difference lies in whether vio- 
lence shall be used in reaching that form, 
and in where power shall be located in 
society after the form has been achieved. 
The Chinese parallel is enough to show 
that our own liberals and our liberal-so- 
cialists need not fear reaction or conser- 
vatism so greatly as to throw themselves 
into the arms of the so-called “Com- 
munists,” our totalitarian socialists. 

In the Graeco-Roman Society a social- 
ized economy never developed—never, 





*See Hu Shih, “Wang Mang, the Socialist 
Emperor of Nineteen Centuries Ago,” Royal 
Asiatic Society: Journal of the North China 
Branch, LIX (1928), 218-30. 


that is to say, until the Draconian pol- 
icies of Diocletian brought all activities 
under some measure of state control. The 
chief obstacle which faced the Antonine 
rulers in their efforts to make the society 
function effectively was the unreadiness 
of the city classes to perform duties for 
the state. This is what Marcus Aurelius 
meant when he complained that “the 
masses are incapable of philosophy”; they 
had not enough breadth of vision to see 
that their own interests were bound up 
with the interests of the society as a 
whole. These city classes were commercial 
men and industrialists—private capital- 
ists. They were the descendants of those 
men who, hundreds of years earlier, had 
made a decisive failure of constitutional 
liberalism. It may be too large a guess to 
say that the two failures are causally con- 
nected; but that is what the Antonine 
Stoics thought, for Marcus Aurelius’ la- 
ments in reality echoed the same distrust 
of the same classes which Plato and Aris- 
totle had evinced in the period when dis- 
aster had just overtaken Greece. This 
sort of evidence is not broad enough to 
justify a deduction that the private cap- 
italist is an anachronism in a civilized 
society which has reached so advanced a 
stage of development as the unified em- 
pire, but at least the evidence is not con- 
trary to such a deduction. 

In the Graeco-Roman Society the city 
polity, which represented the highest de- 
velopment of constitutional-liberal insti- 
tutions in that society, was a more or less 
direct historical descendant of the primi- 
tive village community. It is possible that 
city monarchies punctuated the develop- 
ment at an early stage in some cases, as 
related in the early, legendary history of 
Rome, but in other cases probably there 
was no very great interruption. This 
brings us to a fundamental question. An 
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important recent study by Thorkild 
Jacobsen* has shown that in very early 
Mesopotamia, which was one of the first 
of all civilized societies, similar primitive 
village communities at first existed, but 
were soon overwhelmed and superseded 
by small city monarchies. Jacobsen de- 
scribes these villages as “primitive de- 
mocracies.” The word democracy is ex- 
aggeration, but it is true that in the vil- 
lages power was distributed in some rather 
liberal oligarchical manner, and that the 
power of government was restrained as it 
was not under the succeeding monarchies. 
This discovery calls to mind the large 
theory put forward by Bishop Stubbs 
some four generations ago, that English 
constitutionalism was descended from 
the “democracy of the German forests.” 
The theory was brushed aside by Stubbs’s 
more narrow-minded successors in Eng- 
lish constitutional studies, but Jacobsen’s 
discoveries together with the long-known 
facts about Greece and Rome make it 
worth while to raise the idea again for 
further consideration. 

It is now well known to anthropolo- 
gists that small-scale primitive societies 
often exhibit oligarchical rather than 
monarchical features. Often they are 
based on family organizations, each fam- 
ily head having a part in government. 
Sometimes they are based on collective 
authority of fighting or hunting men. It 
is also well known that these small so- 
cieties exhibit a stability and durability 
quite unknown to large, complex civi- 
lized societies. As evidence about little- 
known origins accumulates, it is becom- 
ing clear that all large-scale civilized 
societies are superstructures built on the 
basis of a conglomeration of many prim- 





*“Primitive Democracy in Ancient Meso- 
potamia,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
II (1943), 159-72. 





itive societies.j It would appear that the 
fundamental liberal idea is older and 
more deeply rooted in human culture 
than are civilized societies themselves. 
China furnishes a remarkable piece of 
evidence to add to this hypothesis. The 
Confucianist doctrine of restraint of 
power of the territorial state is predicated 
upon preservation of the “freedom” and 
vigor of village organization, the village 
in this case being as a rule a family-vil- 
lage. It is probable that the astonishing 
longevity of the Confucianist idea of so- 
ciety, in theory and in practice, is due to 
its successful integration of the quasi- 
primitive village with the civilized ter- 
ritorial state. Moreover, underlying the 
whole society is an ethic, formulated by 
Confucius himself, which states the prin- 
ciples of individual thought and conduct 
on which every social collectivity must 


be based. 

I think we may rightly conclude that 
whereas in Mesopotamia the liberal idea 
of society was very early destroyed, in 
China it has been preserved to this day 
but scarcely developed; and that whereas 
in Greece and Rome it was developed 
only to the level of a workable city polity, 
in the West it has already been developed 
to the level of a workable territorial-na- 
tional polity. If the conclusion is correct, 
there can be no doubt of the paramount 
importance to our own future of devel- 
opment of the liberal idea, or of the neces- 
sity of recovering from our tendency to- 
ward relapse into totalitarian despotism. 

Our future business, then, really con- 
cerns the raising of the liberal idea from 
the level of the national state to that of 
an ecumenical empire. It does not neces- 





+See Coulborn, “Civilized and Primitive 
Culture,” Phylon, VIII (1947), 274-85, and 
idem, “Survival of the Fittest in the Atomic 
Age,” Ethics, LVII (1947), 235-58. 
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sarily include further extension of the 
rights and privileges of the individual. 
Nor do we necessarily suggest a need for 
greater political equality. Changes of this 
kind may be involved in our future busi- 
ness; but it rather looks as if there are 
greater duties to be shouldered before 
broader rights can be acquired, and better 
leadership to be developed before there 
can be more equality. In the United 
States in particular “democracy” has 
tended to produce a cult of mediocrity, 
and politics has come almost to exclude 
ethics. A last glance at Confucianist doc- 
trine shows us that it balances ethics ju- 
diciously against politics, and that, so far 
from countenancing mediocrity, it 
preaches a cult of excellence. 





Norte on Sources. The largest debts are to 
these books, about in the following order: 
A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 6 vols. 
pub. to date (London, 1934-1939) and the 
one volume edition, ed. Somervell (London, 
1947); G. B. Vico, Scienza nuova, ed. 
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Nicolini, 3 vols. (Bari, 1911-1916) [I find 
the most usable edition of this old but very 
important work to be Neuen Wissenschaft, 
ed. and tr. Auerbach (Munich, 1924) ]; 
Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilization and 
Decay, intr. C. A. Beard (New York, 1943) ; 
O. Spengler, The Decline of the West, 2 vols., 
tr. Atkinson (London, 1928); J. Ortega y 
Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses (New York, 
1932). I should be glad to furnish further 
references to any scholars interested in pur- 
suing this line of inquiry. 

In view of the recent popularity of Toyn- 
bee’s work, it is necessary to remark that I 
do not accept the religious views explicit and 
implicit in the work, or the rigid morphologi- 
cal theory of “civilizations.” On the other 
hand, neither do I think that attempts to dis- 
credit Toynbee’s entire thesis by criticisms in 
these or in more pedantic terms succeed; the 
better critics have not made such attempts. 
It is my conviction that the work contains 
some of the most profound insights into 
social-historical processes ever achieved, and 
that, where these become involved in rather 
subjectivistic expression, they can be rescued 
from that involvement by modern semantical 
methods, —R. C 


STATE FAIR 
LUISE PUTCAMP, JR. 


| HE FROZEN Horses paw the whirling ground 
| And sparks of music hurtle to the sky 
And streets are bright with metal sun has found 
And grass lies soft where noisy feet ge by 
And baskets bulge with fruit and piglets feed 
And tractors charm the silent sunburned men 


And who in all the holiday will heed 


The signs that summer may not come again? 


For the sodden popcorn holds the taste of brass 
And the Air Force dummies swing in the twilit hall 
And the two-headed baby turns in its hell of glass 
And the painted seer watches the lizard crawl 

And the sick goats wag their whiskers to and fro 


Where the Geiger counter coughs in the atom show. 











POEMS FROM LIVING EARTH 


EDITH HART MASON 


RIPE CORN 


A breeze is in the cornfield 

bent leaves swish and rustle 
in trellised sunlight 
and silken crests of brown 

stream from weighted husks. 


The ground is cool and wet 
water stands in shining pools. 


Swallows chirp 
. and the wild bees and humming birds 
dart in and out 
to find late blossoms. 


Butterflies of many colors 
are playing happily 


over the field. 


The corn is ripe! 


Navajo Corn Design 
by Keats Begay 
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THE HARVEST 


Drums are rumbling 
feathers floating 
soft feet patter gratefully 
for the small harvest in. 


Summer clouds are blossoming no more 
still and deep is the sky. 


The beans are dry 
and the little squash lies yellow in the fields 
among the sprawling corn. 


Aspens in the far hills yellow dappling 
cottonwoods by the river glowing 
and the light chamiso blowing... 


Autumn 
flaunt your gay indifferent riband! 
the face of the desert 
is unmoved. 








Hopi Bird 
by Ku-lu-a-nu 
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BUFFALO BILL 
Hero of the Popular Imagination 


HENRY NASH SMITH 


of Buffalo Bill, most famous of 

dime-novel heroes, is in many re- 
spects similar to that of Deadwood Dick. 
As the central figure of a long series of 
tales Buffalo Bill performs exploits at 
least as various and as prodigious as those 
of his rival. Although he is not so deeply 
involved with women as Deadwood 
Dick, he is adequately young, handsome, 
well-tailored in a spectacular Western 
mode, and adept at all manly arts. In the 
1890’s he sometimes takes over Dead- 
wood Dick’s role of detective. The Buf- 
falo Bill of literature, however, presents 
a different problem from that of Dead- 
wood Dick because he was supposed to 
have as his original an actual man, the 
Hon. William F. Cody, former member 
of the Nebraska Legislature, who was 
constantly and flamboyantly in the pub- 
lic eye as principal actor in his Wild 
West Show. It is true that a pretended 
original of Deadwood Dick, one Richard 
Clark, the first stage driver into Dead- 
wood, has been mentioned by the scho- 
liasts, but the man was too inconspicu- 
ous to be compared for an instant with 
the world-famous Cody, and Edward L. 
Wheeler, creator of Deadwood Dick, 
makes nothing of a possible factual basis 
for his character. On the other hand, the 
authors of the dime novels about Buffalo 
Bill constantly stress their claim to be 
writing chapters in the biography of a 
living celebrity. 


T HE LITERARY CHARACTER 


This fact gives a special character to 
Buffalo Bill’s role in literature. From the 
time of Daniel Boone, the popular imag- 
ination had exhibited a strong tendency 
to transform the facts of the Westward 
Movement in accordance with the re- 
quirements of myth. Boone himself lived 
to resent the popular image of him as 
an anarchic fugitive from Civilization, 
and successive biographers tried in vain 
to correct what they considered a libel- 
ous distortion of the hero’s real char- 
acter. Davy Crockett of Tennessee, made 
the hero of a quite different cycle of 
southwestern humor, was likewise com- 
pletely transformed. 

The literary development of the Wid 
Western hero in the second half of the 
nineteenth century made the divergence 
between fact and fiction even greater. 
Where Kit Carson had been represented 
as slaying his hundreds of Indians, the 
dime-novel hero slew his thousands, with 
one hand behind him. But the persona, 
the mask, created by writers of popu- 
lar fiction was so accurate an expression 
of the demands of the popular imagina- 
tion that it proved powerful enough to 
shape an actual man in its own image. At 
the age of twenty-three Cody was a 
young plainsman like hundreds of others 
who had grown up beyond the Missouri. 
He had learned to make a living in the 
ways dictated by his environment—bull- 
whacking, serving as “office boy on 
horseback” for Alexander Majors of the 
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famous overland freighting firm of Rus- 
sel & Majors, driving stagecoaches, and 
scouting with detachments of troops 
fighting the Plains Indians. His title of 
Buffalo Bill he had earned by hunting 
buffalo to feed construction crews of the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. The facts of his 
life on the Plains before he became a fig- 
ure of the theater are almost completely 
obscured by the marvelous tales circu- 
lated later by talented press agents, but 
he does not seem to have been more skil- 
ful or daring than many of his compan- 
ions. It was an accident, plus a natural 
gift for dramatizing himself, that made 
him the most highly publicized figure 
in all the history of the Wild West. 


The accident was Cody’s first meeting 
with Edward Z. C. Judson, alias Ned 
Buntline, the patriarch of blood-and- 
thunder romancers. Beginning as a con- 
tributor to Lewis Gaylord Clark’s 
Knickerbocker Magazine in the late 
1830’s, Buntline had poured forth for 
decades an endless stream of sea stories, 
articles about field sports, tales of the 
Mexican War, temperance tracts, and 
Know-Nothing attacks on foreigners. By 
the time of his death in 1886 Buntline 
had written more than two hundred 
stories of the dime-novel type. In 1869 
he signed a contract to write exclusively 
for the New York Weekly, published by 
Francis S. Street and Francis S. Smith; 
his fee was said to be $20,000 a year. Al- 
though Buntline’s specialty had been sea 
stories, he evidently decided that it was 
time to turn systematically to-the Plains 
for materials: the nation at large was 
discovering the West. The editors of the 
New York Weekly announced that he 
had been traveling for two years in order 
to prepare himself to write a new series 
of works. 

Buntline had heard of Major Frank 
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North, commander of three companies 
of Pawnee scouts who had been enlisted 
in the regular army to fight the Sioux, 
and late in 1869 sought out North at 
Fort McPherson, Nebraska, with the in- 
tention of making him into a dime-novel 
hero. But North declined. “If you want 
a man to fill that bill,” he said, accord- 
ing to Cody’s biographer, Richard J. 
Walsh, ‘he’s over there under the 
wagon.”* The man sleeping under the 
wagon was Cody, then a relatively ob- 
scure scout attached to North’s com- 
mand. Buntline talked with him, accom- 
panied the Pawnees on a scouting 
expedition, and bestrode Cody’s horse 
Powder Face. Then he went back to 
New York and introduced an apotheo- 
sized Cody to the readers of the New 
York Weekly in a serial entitled “Buf- 
falo Bill, the King of the Border Men,” 
which the editors characterized as “The 
Greatest Romance of the Age!” The 
story was subsequently brought out in 
book form, was reprinted again and 
again, and was still being sold by Sears, 
Roebuck at twenty-two cents in 1928. 

Although both Buntline and his pub- 
lishers made much of the supposed au- 
thenticity of the novel, it has only a very 
slight basis in biographical fact—no more, 
indeed, than might have been gathered 
in a somewhat hasty interview. That 
Buntline was using oral data exclusively 
is suggested by his phonetic <pelling of 
proper names—“M’Kandlas” for “Mc- 
Canles,” “Bill Hitchcock” for “Bill 
Hickok,” and “Cantrell” for “Quant- 
rell.” For our purposes it is important to 
notice that the character of Buffalo Bill 





*Richard J. Walsh, in collaboration with 
Milton S. Salsbury, The Making of Buffalo 
Bill. A Study in Heroics, Indianapolis, cop. . 
1928, p. 155. Most of my biographical in- 
formation about Cody is derived from this 
admirable work. 
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in this first fictional appearance is in the 
main line of descent from Cooper. The 
action consists of a long series of abduc- 
tions of genteel females—principally 
Bill’s twin sisters—and rescues accord- 
ing to the time-honored pattern. Wild 
Bill Hitchcock and Sim Geary, worthy 
companions of the hero, speak in the dia- 
lect of the Leatherstocking persona, and 
Geary is represented as being appro- 
priately aged. Buffalo Bill, an example 
of the younger hunter created by dou- 
bling the persona, and not speaking dia- 
lect, has Leatherstocking’s skills in trail- 
ing and creeping silently past sentries. 
It is notable also that although he rides 
a horse, as Leatherstocking did not, he 
carries a rifle. He even retains a trace of 
Leatherstocking’s humility —a quaint 
archaism testifying to Buntline’s mem- 
bership in a pre-Beadle generation. After 
Buffalo Bill rescues the beautiful Louisa 
La Valliere of St. Louis from a gang of 


drunken soldiers, he tells her grateful 
and wealthy father they must never 
meet again: “If I see ber any more, I 
shall love her, and love above my station 
would be madness and folly.” 


Buntline’s knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the Far West is hazy and there 
is almost no authentic Wild Western 
coloring in the narrative. A great deal is 
made of the Cody household in Kansas, 
which boasts a comic Irish servant 
girl and four farm hands. Bill’s mother 
and his two sisters are excruciatingly 
genteel. The latter half of the novel deals 
with guerilla fighting in Missouri during 
the Civil War and reaches a climax in 
the battle of Pea Ridge. Three straight 
heroes, including Buffalo Bill but not in- 
cluding any of the scouts who speak dia- 
lect, are wounded in the battle, taken to 
a privately established hospital by the 
father of Bill’s fiancée, and there mar- 
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ried to their respective ladies. The grain 
of truth in this narrative consists in the 
fact that Cody had served as a private 
in the Union Army and married Louisa 
Frederici of St. Louis in 1866. 


UNTLINE and the editors of the New 

York Weekly publicized Buffalo Bill 
so enthusiastically that he became some- 
thing of a fad. James Gordon Bennett, 
editor of the New York Herald, who had 
been on one of General Sheridan’s hunt- 
ing trips for which Cody served as guide, 
and had written him up lavishly as “the 
beau ideal of the plains,” invited him to 
visit New York, and Sheridan encour- 
aged Cody to make the trip. Buntline 
may well have planned the visit for pur- 
poses of his own; it coincided with the 
opening of the play Buffalo Bill, the 
King of Bordermen written by Fred G. 
Maeder on the basis of Buntline’s serial 
in the New York Weekly. The scout was 
guest of honor at dinners given by Ben- 
nett and by August Belmont, although 
because of drink or naiveté he failed to 
appear at the Belmont dinner. On the 
evening of February 20, 1872, Buntline 
took him to the Bowery Theater to see 
the play. The climax, in the third act, 
was a hand-to-hand fight between Buf- 
falo Bill and Jake McCanles in which 
they used knives reported to be three 
feet long, and in the stage version Bill 
married the Irish serving girl. The spot- 
light was turned on Cody. Later the 
manager of the theater offered him five 
hundred dollars a week to enact himself 
in the play. But Cody was too timid to 
accept the offer. 

Nevertheless, he had not heard the last 
of Buntline, who continued writing to 
him at intervals urging him to come back 
East and go on the stage. At last Cody 
agreed to meet the novelist in Chicago, 
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bringing his friend Texas Jack Omohun- 
dro and twenty Indians. When they ar- 
rived, December 12, 1872, they had for- 
gotten the Indians, but Buntline hired 
supers and with his sublime nonchalance 
set about writing a script. In four hours 
he produced a piece entitled “Scouts of 
the Prairie” that consisted mainly of 
shooting Indians, and the play opened 
four days later. Buntline, who had wise- 
ly arranged to be on the stage himself 
most of the time, managed to improvise 
a rambling conversation when his two 
scouts forgot all their lines. Then there 
was a great deal of shooting and the cur- 
tain came down. After three years of 
association with Buntline, Cody and 
Omohundro organized their own show, 
with John M. Burke as press agent and 
business manager, and Buffalo Bill was 
on his way to world-wide fame. 

To Burke, apparently, belongs the 
credit for carrying through the major 
revision of the character of Buffalo Bill 
as Buntline had conceived it. Buntline 
had been content to exploit the rudi- 
mentary values of Indian fighting and 
stock romance; even the publicity writ- 
ers for the New York Weekly had not 
claimed that Buffalo Bill was anything 
more than “the most DARING scour, the 
BEST HORSEMAN, the BEST INFORMED 
GUIDE, and the GREATEST HUNTER of the 
present day.” But Burke determined to 
enlarge the frame within which his client 
was to be viewed by the public. Buffalo 
Bill was to become an epic hero laden 
with the enormous weight of universal 
history. He was to be placed beside Boone 
and Frémont and Carson in the roster of 
American heroes, and like them was to 
be interpreted as a pioneer of Civiliza- 
tion and a standard-bearer of Progress, 
although of course no showman would 
forget the box-office appeal of black 
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powder and trick riding. This concep- 
tion Burke dinned into Cody’s ears so 
constantly that the hero himself took 
up the clichés, and in his old age used to 
say, “I stood between savagery and civ- 
ilization most all my early days.” The 
actual phrasing of the slogan may have 
been the work of Prentiss Ingraham, the 
dime novelist, who had become virtually 
a staff writer for Cody by 1878, and pos- 
sibly eazlier. Ingraham wrote that Buf- 
falo Bill was “one of America’s strange 
heroes who has loved the trackless wilds, 
rolling plains and mountain solitudes of 
our land, far more than the bustle and 
turmoil, the busy life and joys of our 
cities, and who has stood as a barrier be- 
tween civilization and savagery, risking 
his own life to save the lives of others.” 
Ingraham wrote the play that Cody used 
during the season 1878-1879, and pre- 
sumably also wrote the “autobiography” 
published in 1879. Before his death in 
1904 he had produced more than two 
hundred stories about Buffalo Bill, in 
addition to his probable authorship of a 
large number of dime novels signed by 
Cody. 

From his earliest youth Ingraham’s 
Buffalo Bill is associated with the spec- 
tral apparitions, the chain mail shirts 
that can stop bullets, and the beautiful 
maidens seeking revenge that are normal 
in the later dime novels. The novelist’s 
personal idiosyncrasy — which Cody’s 
own tastes encouraged—was his delight 
in male splendor of attire. I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to share with the 
reader the costume which he designed 
for Buffalo Bill’s first appearance as a 
Pony Express Rider in the tale Gold 
Plume, the Boy Bandit. The young hero 


was dressed in 


a red velvet jacket, white corduroy pants, 
stuck in handsome top boots, which were 
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armed with heavy gold spurs, and wearing 
upon his head a gray sombrero, encircled by 
a gold cord and looped up on the left side 
with a pin representing a spur. 

He also wore an embroidered silk shirt, a 
black cravat, gauntlet gloves, and a sash of 
red silk, in which were stuck a pair of re- 
volvers and a dirk-knife.* 


In his autobiography Cody—or Ingra- 
ham — describes a costume which the 
hunter wore when he acted as guide for 
Sheridan, Bennett, and other celebrities. 
He says that since “it was a nobby and 
high-toned outfit,” he determined to put 
on a little style himself. 


So I dressed in a new suit of light buckskin, 
trimmed along the seams with fringes of the 
same material; and I put on a crimson shirt 
handsomely ornamented on the bosom, while 
on my head I wore a broad sombrero. Then 
mounting a snowy white horse—a gallant 
stepper—I rode down from the fort to the 
camp, rifle in hand. I felt first-rate that 
morning, and looked well. 


Several years later, in the summer of 
1876, when Cody fought his much pub- 
licized duel with Yellow Hand and took 
“the first scalp for Custer” under the 
eyes of newspaper correspondents, he 
wore a costume that must have been 
taken from the wardrobe of his the- 
atrical company. It consisted of a Mex- 
ican suit of black velvet, slashed with 
scarlet and trimmed with silver buttons 
and lace. These costumes, fictional and 
actual, illustrate the interpenetration of 
Cody with his theatrical role to the point 
where no one—least of all the man him- 


*Beadle’s Half Dime Library, No. 204, 
1881, p. 3. 

+The Life of Hon. William F. Cody, Known 
as Buffalo Bill, the Famous Hunter, Scout and 
Guide. An Autobiography, Hartford, Conn., 
cop. 1879, p. 282. 
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self—could say where the actual left off 
and where dime-novel fiction began. 

As if to exhaust all the possible rela- 
tionships between fact and imagination, 
Cody’s press agents caused many stories 
to be issued under his name. Although 
he himself does not figure in the plots of 
these stories, they closely resemble those 
in which he does. Deadly-Eye, issued 
with The Prairie Rover in 1875 in the 
short-lived Beadle & Adams 20 Cent 
Novel series, related the exploits of the 
Unknown Scout, alias Deadly-Eye, alias 
Alfred Carleton, young, handsome, and 
of such sartorial splendor that the story 
must be by Ingraham. Like the young 
Buffalo Bill in Buntline’s first story, the 
Unknown Scout is motivated by a thirst 
for vengeance upon the slayers of his 
parents. Since he has been educated in the 
East and speaks the straight rhetoric of 
the genteel hero, the Unknown Scout 
represents the Seth Jones use of the per- 
sona as a disguise and can marry the 
heroine Sibyl Conrad without impedi- 
ments. Gold Spurs, hero of Gold Bullet 
Sport; or, The Knight of the Overland, 
is even more elegant than the Unknown 
Scout; he has a velvet jacket and gold- 
plated spurs and weapons that again 
strongly suggest Ingraham’s authorship. 
He is assisted by a benign “hunter and 
trapper” named Buckskin Ben who 
speaks dialect and is viewed with the 
patronizing approval traditionally re- 
served for replicas of the Leatherstock- 
ing persona. Since Dead Shot, the Gold 
Bullet Sport, wears many disguises in 
the course of his pursuit of the villain, 
and is represented as having served a 
prison term after a false conviction of 
bank robbery, he has some of the crim- 
inal flavor that clings to Deadwood Dick. 
In view of these similarities one is not 
surprised to find the Buffalo Bill of later 

















Ingraham stories appearing as a detec- 
tive and as a stage driver. The Deadwood 
Coach was always a part of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show. 


HE WiLD WESTERN hero as cowboy, 

who in the twentieth century has 
supplanted all other types, first appeared 
in the wake of Buffalo Bill in the late 
1880’s. American readers of the national 
magazines had long been familiar with 
Mexican rancheros and vaqueros in Cal- 
ifornia and Texas, but the American 
hired man on horseback did not become 
a celebrated figure until the range indus- 
try spread northward from Texas over 
the Great Plains in the early 1870’s. In 
this decade the term “herder” was as 
likely to be used as the classic name of 
“cowboy,” and it usually called up the 
image of a semibarbarous laborer who 
lived a dull, monotonous life of hard fare 
and poor shelter. Laura Winthrop John- 
son, writing for Lippincott’s in 1875, 
saw no glamour in the “rough men with 
shaggy hair and wild, staring eyes, in 
butternut trousers stuffed into great 
rough boots,” whom she described at a 
roundup in Wyoming. 

Toward the end of the decade, how- 
ever, Henry King, a writer for Scrib- 
ner’s, was able to detect a touch of the 
picturesque in the ranch life of western 
Kansas. Although he was depressed by 
the bleak solitude of the Plains, he en- 
joyed the exotic note of color introduced 
by the costumes of the herdsmen, who 
affected “old Castilian sombreros, and 
open-legged trousers with rows of but- 
tons, and jackets gaudy with many-col- 
ored braid and Indian beads, and now 
and then a blood-red scarf like a mata- 
dor’s.” King also suggested that the 
cowboy had some virtues despite his vio- 
lence: he was generous, brave, scrupu- 
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lously honest, with “a strange, paradox- 
ical code of personal honor, in vindication 
of which he will obtrude his life as 
though it were but a toy.” 


As late as 1881, however, the pejora- 
tive connotations of the term “cowboy” 
were still uppermost. President Chester 
A. Arthur’s First Annual Message to 
Congress mentioned a disturbance of the 
public tranquillity by a band of “‘armed 
desperadoes known as ‘Cowboys,’ prob- 
ably numbering from fifty to one hun- 
dred men,” who had for months been 
committing acts of lawlessness and bru- 
tality in the Territory of Arizona, and 
across the border in Mexico. He asked for 
legislation empowering the army to in- 
tervene. + | ey] 

But the western point of view was 
different. In 1882 the citizens of North 
Platte, Nebraska, decided to organize a 
big Fourth of July celebration, an “Old 
Glory blow-out,” that would resemble 
what we know as a rodeo. Cody, who was 
already a famous theatrical figure and 
had bought a ranch in the vicinity, was 
appointed Grand Marshal. Thus was the 
Wild West Show born. Since North 
Platte was in cattle country, the roping 
and riding and shooting contests domi- 
nated the celebration and determined 
the character of the show which Cody 
took on the road next year. His bright- 
est cowboy star was Buck Taylor, who 
could ride the worst bucking horse, 
throw a steer by the horns or tail, and 
pick up a handkerchief from the ground 
at full speed. 

The earliest use of a cowboy hero in 
the Beadle novels with which I am fa- 
miliar is an alleged biography of Buck 
Taylor by Prentiss Ingraham, published 
in 1887. In this narrative Taylor appears 
as a youngster in a camp of Captain Mc- 
Nally’s Texas Rangers, wanting to en- 
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list. After his prowess as a pugilist and as 
a bronc rider has been tested, he is ad- 
mitted to the chosen band. The principal 
activity of the Rangers is fighting Mex- 
ican raiders headed by one Rafael, but 
Taylor identifies himself with the per- 
sona of Leatherstocking when he is cap- 
tured by Comanches and freed by an 
Indian he has befriended, as well as when 
he rescues McNally’s daughter from the 
Indians. The Rangers likewise wear a 
costume that belongs to the tradition— 
leggings and hunting coats—although 
they have adopted the broad sombreros 
of the Mexican culture pattern. But In- 
graham soon designed a more adequate 
costume for Buck Taylor, one equal to 
the splendor of Buffalo Bill: 


He was dressed in somewhat gaudy attire, 
wore a watch and chain, diamond pin in his 
black scarf, representing a miniature spur, and 
upon the small finger of his right hand there 
was a ring, the design being a horseshoe of 
rubies. 

About his broad-brimmed, dove-colored 
sombrero was coiled a miniature lariat, so that 
the spur, horseshoe and lasso designated his 
calling.* 


As a press agent for the Wild West 
Show Ingraham strove to offset the bad 
reputation which cowboys had with the 
public. In The Cowboy Clan; or, The 
Tigress of Texas. A Romance of Buck 
Taylor and his Boys in Buckskin he un- 
dertakes a defense of the cowboys as a 
class. They are indeed reckless, but also 
lighthearted, fearless, generous, and “no- 
ble in their treatment of a friend or a 


*Buck Taylor, The Saddle King; or, The 
Lasso Rengers’ League. A Romance of the 
Border Heroes of To-Day. Beadle’s Dime 
Library, No. 649, 1891, p. 2. 
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fallen foe.” They are feared by Indians 
and evildoers but admired and respected 
by soldiers and people of the settlements. 
Surgeon Hassam, of the Medical Corps 
of the army, continues this defense in 
another story of Ingraham. Because the 
cowboys are a little wild, he tells Buck, 
they are terribly maligned by those who 
do not know them. Taylor agrees. “I 
know well,” he adds, “that a great many 
wicked men have crept into the ranks 
of our cowboy bands; but there are 
plenty of them who are true as steel and 
honest as they can be.” His note is some- 
what plaintive: “We lead a wild life, 
get hard knocks, rough usage and our 
lives are in constant peril, and the set- 
tling of a difficulty is an appeal to re- 
volver or knife; but after all we are 
not as black as we are painted.” 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
dime-novel cowboy, however, he appar- 
ently has nothing to do with cattle. If 
an occasional story (like Philip S. 
Warne’s Lariat Lil; or, The Cast for a 
Life. A Story of Love and Jealousy) de- 
scribes the actual business of a roundup, 
most cowboy tales are hardly distin- 
guishable from the Deadwood Dick and 
Buffalo Bill series. The professional duty 
of Beadle cowboys is to fight Indians 
and Mexicans and outlaws. And the at- 
mosphere created by wronged women 
seeking vengeance upon their false lov- 
ers, Mexican girls in men’s clothing, and 
army officers detailed for secret service 
is thoroughly typical of the decadent 
phase of Beadle fiction. The introduction 
of characters described as cowboys is 
little more than an effort to achieve an 
air of contemporaneity. It does not ar- 
rest the steady increase of sheer sensa- 
tionalism. 





Story 


LOW ROAD GO DOWN 


HARRY KIDD, JR. 


De fabmuh, he say to de weevil: 
“What you doin’ in dat square?” 
De boll-weevil say to de fabmubh: 
“Gwine ter raise my fambly dere!” 
He gotta hab’ a home! 
He gotta hab’ a home! 


EE DAVE was feeling pretty 
D high, all right. It was Saturday 
morning, and on Saturday 
morning nobody ever felt too bad. No- 
body ever picked longer than half a day 
Saturdays, not even in good cotton like 
Mister Jere’s. Herb grinned, sitting on 
the seat of the spring-wagon behind the 
wobbling brown rumps of the sway- 
backed mules, listening to Dee Dave’s 
soft rumble. 

“No weevils in Mister Jere’s cotton, 
Dee Dave! What you singing about, any- 
way?” 

“Singin’ fo’ de payday, Mistuh Herb! 
Singin’ fo’ dem silvah dollahs gwine ter 
be a-jinglin’ in mah britches "fore de 
night git heah!” 

Dee Dave laughed, his teeth white in 
dark, purply-ied gums behind the thick 
black lips. He twitched the reins, and 
the mules turned slowly off the highway 
into the lane that went up past Gus 
Schreiber’s place and on out to Mister 
Jere Thomas’ river-bottom farm. The 
wagon rocked, leaving the smooth sur- 
face, and Clarissa and the children, lying 
in the flat-bed on quilts, bumped against 
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the sides like so many sacks, boneless with 
sleep. 

““Hey-oh, dere!” Dee Dave said, turn- 
ing his head to look at them and laugh- 
ing out loud. “Y’awl gwine drap outen 
de tail-end ‘lessen you wakes up!” 

Herb looked off across the half-dark 
fields to the horizon, where the robin’s- 
egg blue of the early morning sky 
showed faint streaks of pink. He smelled 
the dry, pungent smell of dust and cot- 
ton, lint and weed-drift, rising from 
the fields and mingling with the faintly 
acid smell of the mules and the deeper, 
heavily fetid odor of Dee Dave, on the 
seat beside him. To Herb, it was a pe- 
culiar and a pleasant smell, and one not 
to forget. 

Herb did not mind picking very much. 
It was hot work, yes. And sometimes, in 
the middle of the August afternoons, 
working in hundred-degree temperature 
or better, sweat pouring off his forehead 
and darkening his gray work shirt across 
his back where the broad strap of his 
cotton-sack fit tightly against the taut, 
bowed muscles, he wished he did not have 
it to do. 

But mostly he liked the work. He 
liked riding with Dee Dave and his fam- 
ily in the spring-wagon—early, before 
the sun was up. He liked the smell of 
things, and the voices of the waking 
birds, just beginning to start the day off. 
He liked the odd, musty atmosphere 
around and among the broad, flat leaves 
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of cotton, and the way the heat waves 
would come dancing up off them as the 
morning wore on. He liked to lean in the 
shade of the high-sided cotton-wagon, 
with his sack on the ground, heavy with 
cotton, sack strap knotted about the 
mouth to keep the cotton in, waiting 
for Mister Jere to weigh it on the scale 
slung over the propped wagon-tongue 
or maybe mounted on a crossbar there in 
the middle of the field. 

Herb liked all those things, and more. 
But best of all he liked Saturdays—pay- 
days. 

“I got more’n fifteen dollars coming 
this noon, Dee Dave,” Herb said, pulling 
his little red notebook out of his overall 
bib pocket. “Let’s see here, now!” 

He squinted at the figures in the dim 
light, screwing up his mouth as he tried 
to make them out. 

“Let’s see — Monday, two-sixty-two 
. . . Wednesday, two-forty-seven. Say, 
Dee—I got nothing less than two-forty- 
seven all the week!” 

“Dat’s good, all right. Hit sho’ is!” 
Dee Dave frowned a little and scratched 
at the big crinkled wart on the lobe of 
his ear. 

“Cain’t figuah hit out nohow, Mistuh 
Herb. Heah is me and Clarissa and fo’- 
five chillun—pickin’ hard, evvy day in 
de week. An’ come payday we ain’t got 
so much—fawty-fifty dollahs, maybe. 
Dat ain’t so much—takin’ in de all of 
us!” 

“You got your weighing-book, ain’t 
you Dee?” Herb asked. Like Dee Dave, 
he could not quite understand it, for he 
knew well enough Dee Dave was a four- 
hundred-pound hand, day in and day 
out. And Clarissa was mighty near as 
good. And the twins, Hop and Bubba, 
could outpick him any day, even if they 
were three or four years younger and a 
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lot littler. They were used to hard work, 
and even on the hottest days they could 
go down their rows on their knees, pick- 
ing one each and splitting the middle one, 
never missing a lick while he had to take 
time out and rest. They would laugh and 
joke and chunk green bolls at each other 
sometimes. But they could carry three 
rows to Herb’s two, and lap him twice 
every hour or so. And then there was 
Hattie and Lena May too. Herb figured 
Dee Dave ought to be drawing more 
than just forty or fifty dollars, come the 
week-ends. 

“How about it, Dee,” he asked again, 
“you got your weighing-book, ain’t 
you?” 

Dee Dave grinned sheepishly. He was 
a good-natured nigger, Dee Dave, and 
he could not stay worried about anything 
more than a few minutes. 

““Weighin’ - book! Do’ now, Lawd! 
What Ah need wif’ a weighin’-book—an’ 
ain’t me nor nobody kin read what Mis- 
tuh Jere write down, nor what nobody 
else write down, fo’ dat!” 

That was true enough. Herb had for- 
gotten that Dee Dave couldn’t read or 
write. Neither could Clarissa. The older 
kids could read a little, but Dee Dave 
was boss man with them, and they would 
not have dared to open their mouths un- 
less Dee Dave told them to. 

“You ought to have a weighing-book, 
Dee,” Herb told him. “You ought to 
know how much you-all pick every day!” 

““Mistuh Jere, he know,” Dee said. ‘He 
got hit all down on de big ledgeh—he 
done show me long time back!” He threw 
back his head and laughed at the joke 
on Mister Jere. ““He-he-he! Mistuh Jere, 
he ain’t know dat Ah cain’t read what he 
got wrote down dere!” 

“Maybe he do know hit! Maybe he 


makin’ de fool outen you—you goin’ on 
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thinkin’ you so smaht!” Clarissa, in the 
nest of cotton-sacks against the back of 
the seat, came suddenly to life. 

“Maybe Mist’ Jere he figuah you ain’t 
know ’nough to ketch him iffen . . .” 

“Shet yo’ fool mouf, Clarissa!” 

Dee Dave wasn’t good-natured right 
that minute. He had worked for Mister 
Jere for a long time, off and on, and he 
trusted Mister Jere. He thought Mister 
Jere would take care of things for him, 
all right. And he didn’t like for Clarissa 
to be talking that way in front of Herb, 
either. Herb was his friend, yes. But 
Herb was a white boy, too, and Dee Dave 
had lived a long time. He was strictly a 
“white man’s nigger,” and he aimed to 
see that his wife and children were the 
same. 

“Shet up, now,” he repeated angrily. 
“You ain’t know nuthin’! Mistuh Jere 
he got hit all wrote down. Iffen you an’ 
dem kids git yo’-sefs on out dere an’ 
snatch dat cotton lak de way Ah kin do 
hit, dere’d be a heap mo’ money—come 
Sattidy noon!” 

He slapped the reins over the mules’ 
rumps, and spat into the gray dust beside 
the wagon ruts. 

**Ain’t dat so, Mistuh Herb?” 


Herb didn’t know for sure whether it 
was so or not. He thought Dee Dave was 
likely right, though. Because, after all, 
why should Mister Jere want to cheat 
Dee out of a few dollars? 

Mister Jere didn’t need the money. He 
had plenty. He had this farm they had 
been working on these last couple weeks, 
and two more big ones—more than a 
thousand acres of good Texas blackland. 
He had a house in town and a house out 
on the river where he went for barbecues 
and fish-fries with the big shots from all 
over the state. He had horses and beef 
cattle and work stock and machines and 
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tenant houses and hands. He even had his 
own stores, on his biggest place, stores 
that took care of all his three-and-four 
hands, and anybody else that he was 
willing to credit. So what did Mister Jere 
need with a dollar or two? Dee Dave 
was likely right. 


H™ didn’t think much more about 
it for awhile. Early morning, if 
you are in good cotton, is the time for 
work, not thinking. The dew is on the 
cotton then, and it weighs heavy. Lots 
of times a grower will keep his hands out 
of the field till the sun has been up an 
hour or so, to make sure they won’t be 
weighing in any damp cotton. 

But Mister Jere wasn’t that way. He 
wanted that cotton out—out and ginned 
and baled and tagged and stacked in the 
compress warehouse. He wanted that 
cotton sold while it was worth good 
money—and he didn’t care if it was wet 
or dry, very much, so long as plenty of 
it got in his cotton-wagons every day. 

There were lots of hands already in 
the field by the time Herb got started. 
Maybe there wouldn’t be so many on 
Monday—after the week-end and before 
Saturday’s money was quite all gone. Or 
maybe a few would drop out on Thurs- 
day, after the big Wednesday night 
prayer-meeting out at Nigger Run 
Branch church. But everybody would 
always show up, Saturdays. Saturday 
was payday—and Mister Jere liked to pay 
off in silver dollars, right on the dot at 
noon. 

Herb picked alongside Reece Jackson 
that morning. He and Reece were “nig- 
ger-picking it”—-splitting a middle row 
and each taking an outside one, so they 
could company with each other. Reece 
was a town boy, too, only he had lived 
in town all his life instead of just a year, 
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like Herb. He was a year older than 
Herb, but he was already two years in 
high school, for he got started early, 
while Herb hadn’t had a chance at school 
till he was eight. Reece didn’t pick every 
day. He just worked for spending- 
money, when he couldn’t beg any out of 
his Old Man. And he could generally get 
his money without having to come to the 
patch after it. His father had a big gro- 
cery store downtown, and Reece had 
plenty, but he spent a good deal too, for 
a kid. 

Once in a while, when he would feel 
like working a few days, Reece would 
ride out to Mister Jere’s place on his 
bicycle. It was a nice bicycle—new, with 
a double-bar frame and good hard new 
tires on it. It had longhorn handlebars 
and a siren hooked onto the rear wheel, 
and Herb would look at it and wish he 
had one like it. Reece didn’t seem to care 
much about it, though. He was feeling 
pretty frisky that summer, and he was 
beginning to think about getting hold 
of a jalopy like some of the older boys in 
high school ran around in. 

“If I get one, Herb,” he said, wiping 
his forehead with the back of his fore- 
arm, “I'll sell you my wheel cheap, if 
you want it.” 

“Wish I could buy it,” Herb told him, 
grabbing automatically at the thick 
white fleece hanging from the sharp, 
five-pointed brown burrs. “Wish I could 
get hold of a good wheel! Maybe I can, 
if we stay here in this kind of cotton an- 
other week or so.” 

Dee Dave came up the row outside 
Herb, working the other way. Dee Dave 
was a fast hand, no doubt about that. He 
picked on his feet, bending till his body 
formed almost a right angle, his legs 
apart, straddling the thick, belt-high 
cotton in the center row of the three he 


was working. His eyes were half closed, 
for he was picking into the sun, but he 
didn’t miss anything. His fingers looked 
like curved black hooks, tearing at the 
open bolls, filling themselves to over- 
flowing. His arms moved like pistons— 
left, right, center—rhythmic and regu- 
lar as if in response to some inner, metro- 
nomic cadence, filling the long sack trail- 
ing in the broken clods behind him with 
neat little balls of cotton, almost free of 
leaves or burrs. 


““Heah dere,” he said as he moved by 
Reece and Herb, “dis ain’t gonna do! 
Y’awl gotta hurry—else’n Ah’m gwine 
lap you evvy time!” He grinned and 
moved on, picking without undue haste, 
yet forging steadily onward, leaving the 
stripped plants swaying behind him. 

“Fast nigger,” Reece commented, 
straightening up to watch Dee Dave. 
““Gits it clean, too, don’t he?” 

“Yeah. He’s a good hand.” 


Herb did not much like to hear Reece 
call Dee Dave a nigger, just that way. Of 
course, he was a nigger, all right. But he 
had been mighty good to Herb, and 
Herb liked him. And nigger or no nig- 
ger, Dee Dave hadn’t had to tell him 
about Mister Jere needing hands, nor 
ride him back and forth to town every 
day. 

“I reckon he is,” Reece agreed. “I'd 
hate to be a damn nigger field-hand, my- 
self.” He sat down on his cotton-sack 
and pulled a pack of ready-rolls out of 
his pocket. 

“Here,” he said to Herb, sticking the 
pack out, “here—take one. There ain’t 
no hurry, after all! Just watching that 
nigger work has done got me all pooped 
out!” 

“I guess not,” Herb said. “Might make 
me puke all over my cotton-sack. I ain’t 
used to cigarettes.” 
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Reece put the pack back in his shirt 
pocket. He didn’t care. Maybe he would 
have kidded Herb a little if there had 
been a lot of boys around. But not in the 
patch. He figured Herb was telling him 
the truth. And he knew Herb was no 
baby, either; Herb was almost as big as 
he was, and Herb would weigh in more 
cotton every time. Reece took a few 
drags, just to show it was everyday stuff 
with him. He threw the half-smoked 
cigarette down, after a little, and slipped 
back into his strap. 


“Let’s get going before that damn 
speedy nigger laps us twice,” he said. 

By the time the sun was well up, Herb 
was ready to weigh in. He had been 
working hard, and he figured he had 
nearly fifty pounds sacked, maybe more. 
He knotted the strap around the mouth 
of his sack and slung the sack over his 
shoulder, balancing the weight in the 
middle. Reece was ready too, and they 
walked up the ends of the rows toward 
the little rise where Mister Jere was wait- 
ing at the cotton-wagon. 

All over the field the hands were com- 
ing in. Some were already there, up in 
the high wagon bed, slinging the cotton 
out of their sacks, holding on to the bot- 
tom left corner, where the weighing-boll 
is always wired on, and flipping the sacks 
empty. When they had all the cotton out, 
they would fling the sacks over the side 
of the wagon onto the ground, making 
sure they hit spread out flat, so Mister 
Jere could see that the cotton was all out. 

Mister Jere didn’t seem to pay any 
mind. Some growers kept a man on the 
wagon all day long, to do nothing but 
empty sacks out clean. Not Mister Jere. 
He hardly even bothered to look at the 
sacks as they came flying over the side 
of the wagon. But he didn’t miss much, 


after all. He had a little clip-board tacked 
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to the middle of the wagon tongue, and 
the big ledger lay on that. When he would 
read the weight of each man’s sackful 
of cotton, he would walk over to the 
ledger and scratch with a pencil. 

“Lonnie Dixon,” he said, glancing 
around and talking extra loud, like he 
was announcing a rodeo, “Lonnie Dixon, 
seventy-one!” He made some figures on 
the ledger sheet, and Lonnie climbed up 
the wagon-side, his chocolate face split 
in pleased grin. 

““Sebbenty-one,” Lonnie echoed. 
““Man—an’ it ain’t neah eight yet! Two- 
fifty *fore Ah draws mah money at 
noon!” 

Mister Jere smiled. He was a heavy- 
bodied, florid man with bristling reddish 
hair growing backward from a high fore- 
head. He was very strong, and they told 
it on him that he had killed a nigger hand 
or two in his time, just hitting them with 
his fist. His sleeves were rolled up, and 
his arms were short, thick and powerful 
as they lifted the sacks effortlessly up to 
the wire hook on the scales. He was in a 
good humor, because his cotton crop was 
the best in several years. And the price 
was good, too, and the weather good for 
getting the crop out. Mister Jere was 
feeling mighty chipper. 

He grinned at Reece Jackson and 
Herb, walking up to the scales with their 
sacks. 

“Hey, boys!” he greeted them. “Got 
’em filled up with wet cotton for me to 
buy offen you at a dollar a hundred, 
have you?” 

He was just joking, though. He 
grabbed Reece’s sack with one hand, 
flipped the wire around the weighing- 
boll over the hook, and picked up the 
little pee. ; 

“Fifty-one only!” he said, pulling 
down the corner of his mouth and wink- 
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ing at Herb. ““Reece—you are the sorriest 
hand in the field! Why don’t you stay 
home?” : 

He grinned and reached into Reece’s 
open shirt pocket and pulled out his 
cigarettes. 

“One for the boss-man, hey?” he said, 
tapping the bottom of the package with 
his finger and catching the cigarette in 
his mouth as it jumped out of the pack- 
age. It was a good trick, and Reece and 
Herb got a laugh out of it. 


EE Dave laughed too. He had come 
D up with his sack, to weigh in, and 
he let the sack flop on the ground and 
stood watching Mister Jere fool around. 
Dee Dave pulled a sack almost twice as 
big as the one Herb had, and it was 
stuffed full. It looked to Herb like there 
would be three hundred pounds in that 
sack, just to see it there, bulging like an 
acorn-fed shoat. Dee Dave figured he had 
a good weight in it, too, and he was 
happy. 

“Look at Mistuh Jere go!” he giggled. 
“Jes’ looky theah—man, ain’t many 
folks kin do lak dat!” 

“Shore ain’t, Dee,” Mister Jere agreed. 
He flipped Reece’s sack up over the side 
of the wagon with a quick turn of his 
wrist, and walked over to the ledger. 

“What'd I say, Reece—fifty-one?” 

“That’s right,” Reece told him. “Fifty- 
one only. But if I was fast as this nigger 
here, Mister Jere, I'd bust you picking 
your own cotton!” 

“That ain’t no lie, boy,” Mister Jere 
said, writing in the big ledger. “That 
Dee Dave is one more cotton-snatching 
nigger—ain’t you Dee?” 

It made Herb feel funny to hear Reece 
and Mister Jere call Dee Dave a nigger 
to his face. But Dee Dave didn’t seem 
much put out. He was proud of him- 
self for picking so much cotton, and 





he liked for Mister Jere to say how good 
he was in front of the rest of the field 
hands that were coming up, crowding in 
around the scales and dropping sacks off 
their shoulders to bounce in the dust be- 
side the wagon wheels. 

“Yassuh, dat Ah is!” Dee grinned and 
shuffled his feet. “Ah reckon ol’ John 
Henery hissef mout haf ter stretch er 
gut ter keep in fronten me dis mawnin’!” 

Mister Jere grinned and put Herb’s 
sack up on the scales. 

“Lawson,” he sang out, “sixty-five 
flat!” He looked over at Reece and flipped 
a loose burr in his direction. “This here 
kid ain’t more’n two-three times good a 
man as you, Reece!” he jibed. 

He threw Herb’s sack into the wagon 
and walked to the big ledger and wrote 
down the figure. Herb took his little 
book out of his pocket. 

“Saturday, 3rd week, first weighing 
—65” he wrote. When he was through, 
he looked up. Mister Jere was watching 
him, leaning on the wagon-tongue. He 
was still grinning, and he winked at 
Reece when he spoke, but there was a 
little different note in his voice. 

“What’s the matter with you, boy?” 
he asked. “‘Ain’t you willing to take my 
word for it?” 

It made Herb a little nervous. He 
always kept his own records, all along, 
and he knew Mister Jere had seen him 
write in his book lots of times in the past 
three weeks. And on both Saturdays 
Mister Jere’s figures were right on the 
money, too. Still, Herb liked to keep his 
own records. He figured maybe Mister 
Jere was just playing with him. Mister 
Jere was feeling mighty good, sure 
enough. Maybe he was just joking. 

“Want to take a look, son?” Mister 
Jere asked, still looking at Herb. He 
sounded friendly enough, but Herb was 
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somehow not quite certain what Mister 
Jere was thinking. 

“No sir,” he said. “Your figures are 
all right with me. I just like to keep my 
own score.” Herb had a sudden happy 
thought. “I like to see if I can beat my- 
self, every week,” he lied. 

“Damn good idea,” Mister Jere said, 
walking back to the scales and motioning 
Dee Dave to lift the wired end of his 
sack up to the hook. “Damn good! Reece 
—why don’t you do like that? Maybe 
you’d make more’n a dollar a week in my 
cotton patch!” 

He was in a good humor again, Herb 
could see, if he’d ever been out of one. 
He threw Herb’s sack up on the wagon, 
and Herb stepped up on the right front 
wheel and grabbed for the top. He hauled 
himself up over the high board side and 
tumbled onto the cotton in the bed. He 
got up and started emptying his sack, 
shaking out the little loose balls of cot- 
ton, sending them tumbling in fluffy 
heaps over the soft white masses already 
there. 

On the ground, Mister Jere was weigh- 
ing Dee Dave’s cotton in. The sack was 
so full that it bowed the tongue of the 
wagon just a little, humping it a bit, just 
forward of the iron supporting rod that 
propped the tongue up in the air. 

“Lordy!” Mister Jere exclaimed, pick- 
ing up the big pee and letting his eyes 
roll around back in his head, showing out 
for the hands. “Lordy—better’n a hun- 
dred by eight-thirty! What’ll this nigger 
snatch by noon?” 

Dee Dave was tickled. He threw his 
shoulders back and grinned at all the 
hands. Mister Jere pushed the smallest 
pee forward on the tip of the scales. It 
went almost to the tip, well past the big 
hundred-pound pee. The scales quivered, 
and the beam arm moved gently up and 
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down, up and down again. Mister Jere 
looked hard at the marker. Then he 
flipped the little pee back to the base of 
the scales and turned around. He spread 
his hands out wide, palms up, like a side- 
show barker. 

“Dee Dave Minton,” he announced 
solemnly. “(Dee Dave Minton—best cot- 
ton-nigger in Central Texas! One hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pounds!” _ 

All the hands except Reece crowded 
around Dee Dave, laughing and feeling 
of his back muscles. 

“Sho’ man,” Lonnie Dixon yelled, 
“one-thutty-nine on de fus’ weigh-in! 
You is a six-hundehd niggah fo’ true— 
effen hit wuz er week-day!” 

Mister Jere went over to the big ledger. 
He started writing, and did not look up 
at Herb, leaning over the end of the 
wagon, watching the hands mill around 
Dee Dave. Herb didn’t exactly mean to 
see what Mister Jere wrote on the blue 
ruled lines; he wasn’t out to check on 
him. But he could see the ledger, plain 
enough, right there below him. He could 
even see his own name, down the column 
under the big scribbled dateline: “Law- 
son—first check—65.” 

And he couldn’t help but see Mister 
Jere write Dee Dave’s figure down. Only 
Mister Jere didn’t write what he had 
said. He scratched hastily across the line: 
“D. Minton—first check—119.” Herb’s 
eyes widened, and he eased away from the 
end of the wagon, stepping gently over 
the soft cotton. For it wouldn’t do, now, 
to have Mister Jere notice that he was up 
front, leaning over the end of the wagon. 

But Mister Jere didn’t notice; so that 
part was all right. Herb threw his emp- 
tied sack over the side of the wagon, arid 
climbed over after it. He rested one foot 
on the top of the back wheel on the off 
side, and jumped to the ground. When 
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he got back around, Dee Dave was wres- 
tling with his bulging sack, pushing it up 
over the sideboards, and Mister Jere was 
already weighing in another sackful of 
cotton. 

Herb didn’t look at Mister Jere. He 
couldn’t. He couldn’t figure why Mister 
Jere would cheat Dee Dave out of a 
couple of sorry dimes. Mister Jere didn’t 
need them, Herb knew that. But if he 
would cheat Dee Dave, he would cheat 
all his hands, most likely. 


ALKING BACK DOWN the field 

with Reece, Herb tried to figure 
it out. Even now, after he had seen it, he 
found it hard to believe. 

“Mister Jere hooked Dee Dave, just 
now,” he told Reece all of a sudden, 
watching his face. “He hooked him for 
twenty pounds when he wrote down the 
weights!” 

Reece stopped walking. He looked at 
Herb sharply, his eyes peering and with- 
out expression. 

“Well now, Herb,” he said slowly, 
“what about it? What you got to kick 
about? He never hooked you none, did 
he—you ain’t no nigger!” 

That was a new idea for Herb, and not 
a pleasant one either. But he had to admit 
Reece was right. Mister Jere had not 
hooked him, nor even tried to. 

“No-o,” he told Reece slowly, “he 
ain’t hooked me.” He looked across the 
field where Clarissa and the twins were 
finishing a row. ““Reckon he hooks all his 
nigger hands, Reece?” 

“Maybe. Looky here, Herb!” Reece 
spread his sack in the shade at the end of 
a row, sat down on it and pulled a cigar- 
ette out of his pack. He lit it and flicked 
the dead match into the clods between 
the rows. Herb sensed that he was trying 
to find the words he wanted. Herb knew 
Reece liked him, and he liked Reece, too. 
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But he didn’t know what he ought to do 
about Mister Jere hooking Dee Dave and 
maybe all the rest of his hands, and he 
didn’t know if Reece could tell him what 
he ought to do, either. He sat down be- 
side Reece and kicked aimlessly at the 
broken clods. 

“Looky here,” Reece said finally, “you 
ride with them Minton niggers, don’t 
you?” 

“That’s right,” Herb told him, “every 
day.” 

“Are you going to tell ’em?” 

That was what Herb was thinking 
right that minute. How could he tell 
Dee Dave that Mister Jere was hooking 
him? Dee Dave thought Mister Jere was 
his friend, and in a way Dee Dave was 
right. Mister Jere would go to bat for 
Dee Dave if he got in trouble with the 
law. He would stake Dee Dave for grits 
and salt pork if-crops got so bad Dee 
Dave was plumb out of money. But he 
would hook Dee Dave, too—a little here 
and a little there—and he would hook 
Clarissa and Hop and Bubba and Lena 
May and Hattie and all the rest of the 
nigger hands. Herb knew it now. Inside 
him, he had known it all along, but this 
was the first time it had come up and 
hit him in the face, right out. 

“JT don’t know,” he told Reece. “I 
don’t know. What would you do?” 

Herb could figure pretty well what 
Reece would do, but now they had started 
talking about the thing, it was hard for 
him to think of anything to say. Reece 
didn’t mind a bit, though, telling him 
what he would do. 

““Me—hell fire, kid, it’s just a nigger, 
ain’t it? Besides—you want him to get 
hell beat outa himself? S’pose he was to 
go to Mister Jere and...” 

“T know that,” Herb said quickly. He 
felt a little sick. ““No use in that.” 
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Reece stood up and brushed himself off. 

“Look Herb—I’m quitting this stuff 
today,” he said. ““Too hot to work. If you 
want to, you can borrow my wheel till 
school starts. And if you want to buy it, 
you can start paying on it any time you 
like. I'll make the price right for you.” 

“Reece is pretty smart,” Herb thought, 
still sitting on the spread-out cotton- 
sack. “Smarter than I thought he was. 
He’s put the sand in my well this time, 
all right!” 

The choice had to be made: Herb 
could say yes and line up with Reece and 
Mister Jere and all the white folks, here 
and everywhere. Or maybe he could say 
no and line up with Dee Dave and laugh 
at fat Clarissa and the kids and smell the 
smell of the mules and the dusty wagon 
in the evening when the stars were be- 
ginning to shine and they were riding 
back to town, tired out and hungry, but 
feeling good with the goodness of a day’s 
work back of them. He could line up 
that way, if he wanted to—line up with 
the fierce, sweet sadness that crept into 
Dee Dave’s low, heavy voice when he 
would sing to himself, driving along 
home: 


High road go up, 

Low road go down. 
De black man tremble 

When de boss come roun’. 
Come anigh me, Lawd! 
Come anigh me, Lawd! 
Come anigh—come anigh! 


Only if he said no, though, Reece 


would mark him down for a nigger-lover 
and that would be enough. That would 
do for him, because there would not be 
a single white boy in town that would 
fool with a nigger-lover for two min- 
utes. And he would be in high school in 
three more weeks, and it wouldn’t be so 
good for him if the boys there got the 
idea he was a nigger-lover. It would be 
even worse than if Mister Jere had looked 
up a minute ago and seen him leaning 
over the end of the wagon. Herb knew 
that he had to make up his mind, and 
that he had to do it right that very 
minute. 

He stood up and brushed the dust off 
Reece’s sack and handed it to him, not 
looking him in the face. 

“Thanks, Reece,’”’ Herb said. He 
walked beside Reece on down toward 
the rows they were going to start pick- 
ing. “I'll take it. I can get out here 
faster—thataway!” 

Reece glanced at Herb, looked away 
quickly. He was sorry about it all, but 
he liked Herb anyway, and he couldn’t 
see why Herb would be bothered about 
a nigger, one way or the other. 

“All right, Herb,” he told him. “It’s 
yours. And when we get done today, I'll 
pump you back to town, so’s you can 
kind of get the feel of it!” 

Herb didn’t say anything. He walked 
on down to the end of his row, spread 
his sack, slipped into his strap, and mois- 
tened the tips of his fingers with spit. 
There was no need for him to say any- 
thing. For he knew, and Reece knew, 
that he would not be riding with Dee 
Dave any more. 





“THE CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN” 


PETER VIERECK 


(On being informed that the “modern” poet’s duty is to abjure his individuality 
and to serve as ventriloquist’s dummy to the Vox Populi.) 


UR FOUNDERS sweated night and day 
To climb so far this tiresome way 
To the top top top—the more fools they. 


Sit down shake shoes rest a little 
The maps are burnt the guideposts brittle. 


Lie down we'll never reach the top 
It’s getting dark we'd like to stop. 


We'd like to roll but lack that part 
With which men will to stop or start. 


We need an outside hand’s behest 
Then momentum does the rest. 


All your enemies we'll crush 
Give us but a little push. 


Feed our bodies not our souls: 
Fatter body faster rolls. 


Rolls library down and Roman arch 
And newest lab and oldest church— 
We are banality on the march. 


Our strength is as the strength of ten 
Because we are all replaceable men, 


All alike, wound up and clean, 


Hatched fresh from the mass-production machine. 


We want life on one level; what 
Stands vertical we roll down flat: 


What is sainthood? What is evil? 
We've flattened God we'll flatten Devil. 


Let’s slap each other on the back 
Good old pal resounding whack: 


Volksgenosse Lions Club 
Tovarich frat-house nation pub. 


Bard of our triumphant band 
Just let your soul run through your hand 
Like—banal metaphor—so much sand. 
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THE MAKING OF A FASCIST 


LOUIS FILLER 


To kill me, did they strangle you, ye 
singing birds of my hopes! Yea, at you, 
ye dearest ones, did malice ever shoot its 
arrows—to hit my heart! 

Nietzsche, ““The Grave Song,” 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 


HE COLD WINDS of depression had been 

blowing for more than a year, now, but 
there were still people who said that this was 
an evil dream and would soon pass. Still, one 
saw everywhere bewildered and desperate peo- 
ple, and was accosted by naked demands for 
help. “I’m hungry.” “Give us a dime, I ain’t 
ate in two days.” “For Jesus’ sake, where am 
I going to sleep tonight?” I was engaged in 
conversation on the street by a large, un- 
shaven tramp. “Where did you matriculate?” 
he asked. I looked at him, and then told him. 
“I graduated at the Wharton School,” he an- 
swered. A wide, sardonic grin. “I guess it 
didn’t take.” 

Such was the time in which a young 
dreamer chose to take poetry with the kind 
of seriousness that affects life. 

I was haunted by the lives of great men, by 
a need for finding a meaning in life. The gray 
compulsions of economic depression made 
beauty seem doubly precious to me; and con- 
sidering the rush of years—I was all of 
eighteen—doubly urgent. There was, indeed, 
I felt, only 


A little time that we may fill 

Or with such good works or such ill, 
As loose the bonds or make them strong 
Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 


Such sentiments echoed in all my thoughts. 
There were others who believed, much more 


concretely than I did, that they could help 
mankind. Even then they spoke with an em- 
phasis and conviction which I could not begin 
to try to match, and which I couldn’t accept. 
I recall asking a labor speaker what place his 
classless society would maintain for the 
artist. ““We’re organizing against people like 
you,” he told me. I was the enemy... . There 
were more disturbing rebuffs from individuals 
who were, presimably, much more concerned 
than was the workingman’s friend with the 
place of art in society. Somewhere in my mind, 
I drew a line between them and myself and 
prepared to make a stand for what I con- 
sidered decent and desirable. 

What most impressed me in a volume of 
poems that fell into my hands at this time, I 
can’t now say. It was a cry of distress, but 
it was more. It was really poetry, I thought: 
this was no mere intellectual, struggling for 
the light. The writer had genuine stories to 
tell, it seemed to me, an authentic music. But 
the book was the work of a “vanity pub- 
lisher,” with its uncertain binding, stiff pages, 
and uncomfortable printing. I felt an impulse 
to know more about the poet himself, to learn, 
if I could, more about what life had to do 
with poetry. 

I therefore wrote him, and in time received 
such a clean and honorable letter as only a 
starved idealist could write. No, nothing had 
changed for him since his book had been pub- 
lished. If anything, tragedy beyond words was 
closing in on him. He was watching it en- 
velop him with unbelieving eyes. For he did 
not truly believe that something would not 
happen to save him. So hope clung to his story 
and gave it its human overtones of irony and 
sadness. He ended -vith the words: “You are 
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just the type of person I always wanted to 
meet, and now that I can—perhaps it’s too 
late.” 

In my letter, I had mentioned a bitter snap 
at the “socialists” which he had made in his 
verse. I was, myself, more than sympathetic 
with their broad, apparent aims: I read ear- 
nestly in the general literature of the “move- 
ment,” and even contrived verses in praise 
of it. I was somewhat confused as to what it 
could do for me, or I for it, but I had more 
tolerance of its “coarse,” that is, its practical, 
side, than some intellectuals of my type. This 
was, perhaps, at least in the short run, im- 
practical....At any rate, I now asked the 
poet how he had come to make what seemed 
to me false accusations against the socialists. 
“Where did you learn your socialism?” 

He replied that we would discuss the ques- 
tion when we met. : 


There is no need to specify his circum- 
stances. They were such as to wrack him daily. 
His battle had been waged for years: it ante- 
dated the depression, and had taken him 
through devious ways. When the time came 
for me to visit him, I felt a certain trepida- 
tion. I was not sure we would hit it off. 

He met me, a gentle, good-looking little 
man with striking “foreign” features, heavily 
defensed against attack. But I tried not to 
appear to impose myself, and we talked gen- 
eralities. How drab were his surroundings! I 
caught, too, the current of lost hope in the 
meaningless arrangement of the furniture and 
books. There was no plan, no impulse. 

After several starts and counters, we man- 
aged a beginning on literature, and he sur- 
prised me by his intensely personal and un- 
schooled point of view. For him, all the criti- 
cism of all the ages was a closed book. It was 
not, of course, that he could not read it; but 
he could not see its relevance to himself and 
his affairs. Literature to him meant modern, 
almost immediate literature, meant creative 
writing, not criticism; and he could quote 
and comment upon a large variety of authors. 
There was nothing objective in anything he 
said. Yet I couldn’t help admiring the passion- 
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ate will to write which had led him, un- 
schooled as he was, to win what victory he 
had managed over literature. 

We stumbled over socialism, and again he 
surprised me by his unwillingness to discuss 
the matter seriously. His mind was made up. 
“Socialism” (we used it and “communism” 
interchangeably) was all right, maybe, but it 
was in bad hands. It seemed he had approached 
it, and been too sensitive for it. The ideal, 
and the reality which had to be dealt with, 
had been too far apart. 

“I go to a communist dance. Everybody 
gets up and sings “The Internationale.’ All 
right. Fine. Then they sit down and sing 
‘Everybody Loves My Baby.’ Now what’s 
that mean? What have I done that I have to 
listen to that?” 

I laughed, although uneasily, and groped 
about for words. It seemed to me—it often 
seemed to me—that I was called upon to 
defend what was strictly speaking not my 
business to defend at all. 

“But, man, that’s what the movement is 
for. To... raise the people. What part of your 
integrity are you giving up?” 

He only smiled darkly, and to himself. 

And then he shocked me, over coffee, by 
remarking upon the fact that I was Jewish, 
though I had not even had occasion to tell 
him that I was. True, he said it only to add 
that several of his best friends were Jewish, 
that, indeed, it in itself signified nothing to 
him. But it was clear that somehow they were 
friends despite their Jewish origin. I didn’t 
know what to make of it.... 

Later he said, “You’re all right.” I seemed 
to have passed some test of analysis. I laughed 
self-consciously. 

“Don’t I know it?” 

“Yes,” he repeated, “you're all right.” 

That was the note on which we shook 
hands, and parted. 


‘@) ANTISEMITISM I had some idea, but I 
associated it entirely with ignorance 
and stupidity. Of fascism, I knew nothing. 
For that matter, I had only the faintest idea 
at that time of the meaning of the Russian 
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Revolution. I disliked the newspapers in gen- 
eral, and used to quote Oscar Wilde as to the 
difference between literature and journalism: 
that nobody read literature, whereas journal- 
ism was unreadable. Perhaps it is not too in- 
credible that in 1930 I had no idea at all of the 
political content of the Italian government, 
let alone of the rising tide of ““National Social- 
ism” in Germany. 

1 was not, in other words, very well pre- 
pared for what followed. 

We corresponded and discussed. He tried to 
help me with my verse, suggesting publica- 
tions and elaborating on “editorial demands.” 
God! he knew it all. He had been through and 
through it. The followers of pure art with 
whom he came in contact could not stomach 
his passion and sincerity, though they could 
stomach many other things. And the radical 
writers? For he knew some of them. There was 
nobody home, nobody. It is almost laughable 
to say that there was anybody from whom he 
could receive direction. So great became the 
differences, that when a post on a radical mag- 
azine was offered him, he could not accept it 
for the sheer activity it involved. The party- 
liners would not give an inch to his demand 
for certain free expression, and without that 
he was all alone again.... Political differ- 
ences, too, seemed obscurely to be assuming 
shape above the psychological. Where did it 
all tend? 

He turned away and inveighed bitterly 
against the vanity publishers. 

“They create false movements,” he insisted. 
“The big shots don’t do anything about it 
because they don’t know anything about it. 
And they don’t give a damn. Some of the real 
writers even help literary gangsters like”—he 
named a name. “A brainless crook and charla- 
tan! Why? Because they don’t know their 
--- from a hole in the ground! Damned 
idiots! I like to read their articles about the 
younger generation!” 


He was trying something new. He had 
broken the hold of a wretched business in 
which he was involved and was trying to start 
afresh. He greeted me with a kind of sardonic 
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humor. “If this fails, I’m through.” But there 
was no humor in his eye. What would he do? 
I remembered his telling me that he lacked 
the “courage” to kill himself. And yet there 
had to be some kind of showdown. 

“I’m beginning to read again,” he said, and 
his eyes sought mine. I knew what he meant. 
Why read, when he himsclf was being ground 
into bits? What difference what happened in 
someone else’s novel? Dos Passos has another 
book out—or hasn’t he? Never mind. Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, you suppose, had quite a time 
composing verses about her stern heart.... 
And yet, reading is part of the blood stream 
of the writer’s mind. 

Things weren’t picking up; he was only 
drawing on something that resembled hope. 
He had some puems to show me, and I took 
the sheaf with reluctance. I couldn’t believe 
he would really have anything to show. He 
had already written his frustration into the 
volume I had read. Out of this despair, with 
the dead hand of reality holding his pen, what 
could come? 

Yet those who talk of lazy writers might 
have learned a lesson of will and courage from 
his lines. They were forced: from the brain, 
torn from it. And they lived, with a false 
radiance, an excitement he had conjured up. 
They were a reflection of his chilled psychic 
wealth, not the wealth itself. And there were 
passages which were almost hysterical, like 
talk after a long-imposed silence. 

I praised them as highly as I dared, for I 
knew he was alert, and wanted convincing 
approbation. But I suppose he caught some 
hint of the undertow and resented it. He took 
the poems away from me much sooner than 
would have seemed proper. 

Talk bridged us. We discussed a poet, an 
experience. And then, abruptly, the bridge 
was gone. We were discussing “communism.” 

“You know what I think of the Jews. It 
doesn’t mean anything to me. But the Jews 
got themselves into a hole and they’ve taken 
over communism for themselves. To give 
them a basis.” 

“What the hell do you mean?” 

“T’m not talking personally.” His somber 
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eyes were steady, and I was irritated by my 
own uncertainty. “Communism is great. In- 
ternationalism—good. But the movement has 
become a tool of the Jews and that’s why it’s 
rotten from top to bottom!” 

“Good Lord!” I forced a laugh, but the at- 
mosphere remained tense. ““Was Lenin a Jew?” 

“Suppose I told you that two-thirds of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national was Jewish, would that mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“No!” 

“Suppose I told you that the movement was 
mostly subsidized by Jews, would that mean 
anything to you?” 

“No! ... Besides, I don’t believe it.”” Mem- 
ory struggled out of obscure and unused cor- 
ners. ““Wasn’t there something like that in... 
the Dearborn Inde pendent?” 

He turned his thumb to the bookcase. “I 
have the entire file there.” 

As much as I tried to ignore what I con- 
sidered a ridiculous argument, he returned to 
it again and again. He wanted me to “under- 
stand his position,” and it emphasized for me 
more than I cared to admit a growing feeling 
that we had too little in common: too little to 
learn from each other, and too little agreement 
as to aims. The actual discussion I considered 
less than important: it was “politics,” which 
could only disorient a poet. A poet was an 
“artist.” 

So he told me how he had lain dying in a 
hospital, rejecting a priest, and, with his tragic 
eyes boring into me, of a traitor who had 
played fast and loose with his convictions and 
then abandoned him. Later, we left the stifling 
room, and talked more calmly as we strolled 
in the Park, arguing and remembering .. . 


HE ARGUMENTS were the worst. When he 
T told me about drink, we understood each 
other, although I knew almost nothing per- 
sonally about it. 

“It used to get me, so that I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I used to become wild”— 
his eyes were those of a surprised child—“I’d 
get wild and throw chairs around—and things 
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like that. Then—it didn’t have any more 
effect on me.” 

We stepped once into a speakeasy. He knew 
the place well. I could scarcely bear it: it was 
oppressive with unmitigated boredom and sor- 
didness. And he—well, one must fill the time 
somehow. Strange, that no literary “circle” 
had held him so long as these foul places had. 
But speakeasies, I saw, had no more to give 
him, and soon he would cease frequenting 
them. Then—? 

“Maybe you could use some of this sort of 
thing,” he said, casually, looking away from 
me, after we were out again in the fresh air, 
“—girls—” 

This sort of thing. Girls. 

I remember, too, his brief tale of work on 
a great metropolitan newspaper. 

“I quit the job,” he added. 

“But why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess I didn’t want to 
work.” He smiled a smile of self-deprecation, 
poised for turning to aloof pride if misunder- 
stood, to stony sadness on recognition. But I 
knew, and sensed one of his thousand almost 
imperceptible longings for death and oblivion. 
... It hadn’t been enough, then. The job had 
been nothing. It had thrown him, with no 
reserves of strength, into the kennel of gabby, 
snap-it-up “normalcy.” It had torn him, 
drained him, lacerated him with the oblivious- 
ness of machinery . .. No, there was nothing 
there for him. 


The arguments assumed greater and greater 
prominence. He provoked them with sullen 
persistence. And as he spoke, I could not rec- 
ognize him. He sat or stood, an unattractive 
shell, misusing words with an unpersuasive- 
ness which I found both pathetic and con- 
temptible. He was tired of the hideous logic 
of life; his darker centers wanted cessation of 
effort and pain, at any price. And he had to 
convince me that he was right. 

He would hold forth as a logician, a man of 
facts. And when I wearily took up the logic 
and did what I could with it, or tried to answer 
what he presented as facts, or their signifi- 
cance, he would retreat into emotion: the 
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communists were this, they were that; or 
what’s the use of writing; or why doesn’t a 
man have a right to let go and be at peace? 

“He has the right,” I replied, “but one 
would be justified in breaking from him, 
wouldn’t one? Otherwise, he would despise 
one for being a weak fool, wouldn’t he?” 

No answer. 

And after such bickerings, shot through 
with needles of courtesy that seemed more and 
more necessary, there would, perhaps, be long 
silences, in which I felt about for thoughts, 
and in which he smoldered. 

We walked in the quiet of late night and 
he told me of his work . . . He needed money 
... and he had slipped back into the old soul- 
corroding rut. 

“It’s a hell of a life, I don’t have to tell 
you,” he explained sardonically. “You have to 
be like them, otherwise you don’t get any- 
where. Look at me: I never used to curse— 
I hated it. But I had to learn—you have to 
learn. You’ve got to be able to say----. 
If you don’t, they don’t respect you, and you 
h: ve to be fighting all the time. And you can 
see”—here he stopped and stretched his arms 
wide; his face was wan—“I’m not made for 
much fighting.” 

Silence. And suddenly it was out of him in 
a snarl of rage and humiliation: 

“Why, God damn it, I was only a good, 
clean boy!” 

After that, there didn’t seem to be anything 
more to say. 


There came a time when we looked at each 
other and felt that there was indeed nothing 
more to say. I felt it more than he did, for 
I longed to live. He wanted to let go; and be- 
cause he was older than I was, and because it 
was I who was breaking, he was proud, and 
prodded me with morbid subtlety as to my 
ideas. 

I was young and a Jew: a natural-born com- 
munist, in his reasoning, full of arguments 
and logic and hope. Very virtuous. And he 
was dying; and I was judging him with my 
precious standards. . . . I imagine he must have 
hated me toward the end of our acquaintance- 
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ship, because I was young, and holding on, 
and because I might yet win out over the 
grave of his soul. 

I recall the end clearly. It was in his cubicle 
of a room, so minute and so very high, like a 
scene for an expressionist drama. I was mulling 
over a volume from his cases: a very famous 
modern classic, in a rare edition. 

“This is certainly beautiful,” I said. “‘I’d 
like to read it.” And then wondered if it really 
mattered to me. 

“Well, go ahead; take it along.” 

“No.” I was suddenly embarrassed. 

“Why not?” he probed, his eyes fastened 
on me. I lowered my head and hated myself. 

“Oh ... it might get lost . . . in the mails.” 

I don’t recall that he answered. I can’t re- 
member leaving. 


ND WHAT BECAME of him who was my 
friend? Did the oppression overplay its 
reality and become a matter of no conse- 
quence? Did he become rutted, reconciled? 
Did he learn to laugh? 

I think not. He had staked too much upon 
relevant truth and beauty to have evolved in 
this wise under any conditions. There was no 
nerve in his body which had not been brought 
into the desperate game. There was nothing 
left to sell... . Did he die? Just possibly. The 
strands which held him to life were dead or 
fairly rotten; and perhaps, on a night that was 
darker than other nights— 

And yet I can’t believe it. He wanted so 
much to live! and he hated to die: to render 
up to nothingness and futility all the dammed 
passions he had so long carried about with 
him. 

I have wandered from group to group 
in Columbus Circle and been stopped by 
the laughing hatred of a fascist addressing 
a crowd: his firm willingness to be feared, 
if he could not be respected, his ruthless ap- 
peal to baseness and vulgarity. I have won- 
dered, ““What happened to you? Who of- 
fended your manhood?” The days of the 
Dearborn Independent are almost dreamily 
distant. There has been the tense trial of Am- 
erican character during the 1930’s, the con- 
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vulsion of war. And peace. The careful re- 
searches of John Roy Carlson and others have 
made only too clear what opportunities our 
times have offered to ambitious fascists in this 
country. In the poisoned atmosphere they cre- 
ated, in their foul and excited illogic, a place 
might well have been made for a tired and 
embittered poet. 

It is curious to reflect on this possibility— 
to ask why, if he was offering himself in the 
open market, he might not equally have been 
attracted by the gross illogic and ruthlessness 
of communism, as it unfolded in the depths 
of the depression. If the radicals wounded his 
pride because they were not free and did not 
respect his individual needs, why didn’t the 
fascists provoke his disgust because they were 
inhumane? Why did he bother with either 
camp—why, in this world of choices, didn’t 
he choose to turn his energies to the job of 
helping to breathe life into democracy? 

I don’t recall that he ever spoke of democ- 
racy as a living thing. And it is now clear to 
me that though he equated socialism and com- 
munism with my ignorance, though, prob- 
ably, with more personal knowledge—he had 
no interest in socialism. It was communism 
that interested him—a communism which had 
become, in his mind, a Jew-dominated con- 
spiracy to keep him down. It is interesting 
that his increased determination to “‘let go” 
should have gone along with his receptivity 
to ungenerous fascist interpretations of so- 
ciety. 

The truth is, of course, that he did not con- 
ceive of himself as on the make: he had not 
consciously sold out. His social attitudes bore 
a direct relationship to the opportunities 
which had been opened to him. He had tried 
various gates before that leading to the fas- 
cists had given way. 

They would have tolerated his peccadilloes, 
no doubt. They certainly had space in their 
publications for the kind of thing to which I 
listened. I could conceive his taking pleasure 
in writing once more, if only hysterical di- 
atribes such as I have read in fascist publica- 
tions, which might in his happiest moments 
have seemed emanations of the freed spirit at 
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last. 1 could conceive his haranguing certain 
audiences, with the magnetizing fire of the 
poet, the oratorical ability of one who has 
mouthed words, despising them for being 
fools and ignoramuses, hating them for being, 
as he imagined them, the instruments of his 
destruction. 


I thought of this, years after, when occasion 
put into my hands the correspondence of an 
authentic and indubitable American fascist, 
also, coincidentally enough, literary, if not a 
poet: and I marveled that a person could be 
so intelligent, so well educated, and yet so 
blindly, bestially bigoted and impervious to 
arguments or contempt. It could happen here. 


No doubt the world is too full of other 
woe for such obliteration of good will and 
intelligence to take too much of anybody’s 
time. Yet is that all? Whether my friend’s 
verse was good or bad is not the point. I say 
it was good, but suppose otherwise. His frus- 
tration was no academic question. It merits 
thought. It is more deeply imbedded in the 
life and direction of America than one might 
think to whom “poetry” is something in a 
book, or, on a more sophisticated level, some- 
thing written only by W. H. Auden. It in- 
volves the spirit of numerous other people 
who never turned a rhyme. 


It involves a judgment of the radical and 
so-called liberal forces, with their cultural 
peripheries. It is rather late in the day to wax 
indignant over the antics of the erstwhile cul- 
tural Left as such. Happily, the hope, in the 
literate words of the old Daily Worker, “to 
really begin to take steps to make inroads into 
the intellectuals,” remains an index card in a 
ghostly, do-nothing office file. But it is not too 
late to assay the value of “social significance” 
as it affected the lives of writers and the direc- 
tion of art in America. 


Last, but far from least, it involves an 
evaluation of those who have claimed to speak 
for art as a separate entity in our time, be- 
fore 1929 as well as after 1939—-who have 
presumed to describe its function, its content, 
and its form. 

I have not thought overmuch about these 
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things, that is, as they related to my friend. 
I have found life demanding, and, so to speak, 
time-consuming: there has been too little oc- 
casion for tying up the loose ends of the past, 
too little demand for conjecture about its de- 
tails—which grow more enigmatic (if more 
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meaningful) with time. Yet there have been 
times when recollection has been more vivid 
than otherwise, and I have been startled to 
hear, in the evening air, a clear voice, bleak 
with pain and despair, crying, “I was only a 
good, clean boy!” 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE AVERAGE 
MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


HE OTHER MORNING I woke up sweat- 
“hee from a nightmare. It seemed I had 
been watching American track stars training 
for the Olympics. They were handsome speci- 
mens, wearing proud insignia on their chests, 
and from a distance they looked wonderful. 
But when I got close to them I saw that they 
were all making efforts which would have 
done some credit to a junior high-school team. 
And every time one made a weak little broad 
jump or cleared a kid-sized hurdle the trainers 
rushed out onto the field, slapped him on the 
back, hugged him, did an Indian war dance 
around him, and pinned a blue ribbon on his 
shirt, while a cheering section that lined the 
field whooped and yelled and threw hats in 
the air. 

What made the nightmare dreadful was 
that these were not crippled youths, or defec- 
tives of any sort. They were athletes who 
could have made at least creditable tries at 
world’s records for their events. But they were 
being encouraged and rewarded and lauded 
to the skies for poor performances, until they 
believed they were doing not only their best, 
but the best anyone could possibly do. 


The thing that makes me break out in a 
cold sweat in my waking hours is seeing just 
the same thing going on in America’s intel- 
lectual life. Our country is now embarked on 


an Olympic trial in which the laurel wreath 
promises to be the hope of national survival, 
and the penalty for failure, extinction. The 
events in which we are competing are of un- 
precedented difficulty. If we are going to suc- 
ceed in them without turning the whole thing 
over in despair to a fuehrer, it is we who must 
use our minds to the utmost limit of their 
capacity for thought and decision. If we do 
not, we may expect those who think keenly, 
but deviously and for their own hidden pur- 
poses, to take over the job for us. 

In this situation we need every bit of train- 
ing we can get. Every kind of mental exercise 
that can make our minds more alert and pli- 
able is of the greatest practical value to us. 
We need to get rid of all the excess mental fat 
of prejudice, preconception, and stereotype 
that holds us back when we try to exert our 
strength in thinking. And since human na- 
ture is still its old lazy self, we need to have 
every sort of incentive and reward to encour- 
age us in real intellectual achievement. If we 
are to come through these Olympics with any 
cotors flying but the red and gray of blood 
and ashes, we must become a nation of athletes 
who can take the endlessly complicated 
hurdles we have so ingeniously erected in our 
own path. And when one of us is outstand- 
ing in an event we must see that he is given, 
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with all the fanfare for which America is so 
justly famous, rewards that will incite others 
to emulate his accomplishment. 

Well, haven’t we the ideal setup for this 
sort of training? Don’t we have universal 
education, so that our children’s minds are 
developed in the most democratic way, and 
their successes are rewarded with good grades 
and honors of every description? 

From a distance it does look that way. All 
sorts of material, presented in school publicity 
and commencement oratory, is at hand to 
bolster our complacency about the success of 
our democratic education. But get up close, 
talk to teachers in off-guard moments when 
they are not thinking about danger to their 
jobs, and you see a very different and much 
less encouraging picture. 


Idealism about universal education, coupled 
with parsimony about expenditures for its 
needs, has produced crowded public schools. 
The one hope of harassed administrators is to 
get the youngsters through, pass them, clear 
them out of the way to make room for the 
next crop. What if they do reach their last 
year of high school without being able to 
write a correct sentence, spell a word of more 
than two syllables, or read a paragraph with 
real understanding? You can’t fail more than 
a certain percentage of them. Send the others 
on. Give them the passing grade that testi- 
fies falsely to their achievement, and if they 
show the slightest flicker of interest or ability 
give them the high grade that should stand 
for real excellence. Economic pressure de- 
mands that this policy be followed, no matter 
what it may do to the integrity of the teacher 
who is really eager to teach, or to the per- 
spective of the pupil who is fumbling his way 
through our maze of values. 

Nowhere are the sad results of the shove- 
"em-ahead system more evident than in the 
use of the English language, basic tool of all 
thought as well as of every trade, business, 
and profession. College instructors and busi- 
nessmen alike are appalled at the swarms of 
semi-illiterates that pour into their classrooms 
and offices, confident in the adequacy of their 
knowledge because it has been rewarded with 
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a high-school diploma. In the eyes of these 
proud graduates, anyone who for the purposes 
of a college theme or a business letter requires 
a definite distinction between the uses of the 
verbs “sit” and “set” is being quite absurd. 

It is arguable, of course, that a person may 
be an excellent citizen without too firm a 
grasp of grammar. But when it comes to 
the sort of thinking that is now required of 
every American, unfamiliarity with words 
and all their uses is fatal. Not only does it 
deprive the individual himself of a supremely 
valuable tool, but it places a weapon against 
him in the hands of those who know only too 
well the subtle power of the word, and who 
are completely unscrupulous in their use of 
that power. 


We carry our blundering farther than the 
mere encouragement of a false sense of mas- 
tery. Often we actually hold the student back 
from acquiring knowledge of his mother 
tongue at an age when he may still be able and 
eager to learn. In less “advanced” days, a child 
was allowed to learn “big” words as soon as 
he could manage them. Now, by the use of 
graded word lists, we restrict him cautiously 
to what we have decided is suitable for his age. 
The practical value of our opinions on the 
subject of what knowledge is suitable for what 
age is attested by the continually lengthening 
period of infancy in our civilization, broken 
only when a war suddenly requires us to re- 
gard as men those whom we have been keep- 
ing in the carefully barred corral of child- 
hood. 

Perhaps the theory behind our penurious 
doling out of vocabulary can be defended. 
But in practice it works out about as well as 
would the restriction of vigorous young ath- 
letes to the type of exercise in vogue at a 
Victorian girls’ school. As they grow up—if 
we ever permit them to do so—these children 
will have to deal with complexities that stag- 
ger our imaginations. Would it not seem rea- 
sonable that they should be encouraged to 
cope with every object of their environment 
as early as possible, learning to read and write 
its name that they may be enabled better to 
understand it? In one state where the windows 
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of even the poorest houses are ablaze with pot- 
ted geraniums, a children’s book was rejected 
for use in the schools because it contained the 
word “geranium,” which was not in the of- 
ficial word list for the age concerned, Teach- 
ers reported that many of the children were 
capable of learning to read the familiar word 
—but it was not allowed. 

Some psychologists claim to have found 
serious dangers in education that proceeds too 
fast. But what danger can equal that of a 
population adult in years yet childish in abil- 
ity to use the tools of thought? It has become 
the fashion to give too little credit, rather 
than too much, to our capacities for develop- 
ment. We have not necessarily degenerated 
since the days when the fourteen-year-old 
John Quincy Adams became secretary to the 
Minister to Russia. On our farms, where early 
shouldering of responsibility is still perforce 
encouraged, young boys and girls continue 
to show themselves able to handle problems 
and make decisions of genuine importance. 
The example of such organizations as the 4-H 
Clubs might well give us the courage to ex- 
pect and demand much of our city children 
too, in the special fields of knowledge that are 
essential to their urban lives. 

As it is, we yearly send out into our cities 
and towns thousands of ill-equipped young 
people who have been given a false picture 
of their attainments. We present them with 
the blue ribbon, the diploma, pat them on the 
back, tell them they are the educated, the hope 
of the country, and send them on believing 
that their pitiful half-knowledge makes them 
superior beings. We do not expect too much 
of them, and it is not to be wondered at if we 
receive no more than we expect. 

But, you may say, in the real struggle of 
adult life they will find out how poor their 
training has been, and will acquire for them- 
selves the thorough education we have failed 
to give them. It is true that often the man 
who has had little or no opportunity for for- 
mal education will make use of every chance 
to learn. The strong human urge to secure 
what fate has tried to keep from him will in 
time produce a self-educated man. But the 
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one who believes that he is already quite well 
educated, t! ank you, will not have that mo- 
tive. In fact, having obtained a diploma by 
doing the smallest possible amount of work, 
he is very apt to feel a profound contempt 
for those who do try to educate themselves. 


E NEED, then, to offer rewards and 

\ \ prizes that will provide a motive for 
continued growth. We need to give every en- 
couragement to thought. And here again, it 
appears at first that we do so. Take for ex- 
ample the radio—the vast popularity of quiz 
programs and the prizes that are offered for 
ability to answer questions. But the appear- 
ance is sadly illusory. In truth, the display of 
one or two unrelated fragments of knowledge 
—knowledge, at that, such as a rather dim- 
witted child of fourteen would be expected 
to possess under any sane system of educa- 
tion—is rewarded with everything from 
handfuls of silver dollars to an airplane, a 
house trailer, and fur coats for the whole 
family. The cheers of the studio audience and 
the worshipful awe of the neighbors are heady 
stuff. These rewards of material comfort and 
social prestige are held out to wistful listeners 
by millions of radios for “popular knowledge” 
that has as much to do with real thought as 
the “Polly wants a cracker” repeated by Aunt 
Sally’s parrot. 

The contestant who has won a prize for 
being able to tell what historic event hap- 
pened in 1776 believes that he is therefore 
capable of speaking with authority on the 
proper control of the production of atomic 
energy. And the logical outcome of the use 
of “knowledge” prizes to sell toothpaste or 
laxatives is the development of a group of 
professionals, ignorant and happy, like the 
famous Sadie Hertz who is beloved of quiz- 
masters for answers like the one she is re- 
ported to have given to the question: “What 
great events occurred between 1860 and 
1870?”—*Terrible things. They had a cen- 
tennial. Things was terrible. McKinley, Bu- 
chanan, and Lincoln all was killed. It was a 
terrible centennial.” 


Or look at our literature, which might be 
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expected to furnish a good share of the mental 
exercise of a democratically educated and uni- 
versally literate nation. Everybody reads, they 
say, and so publishing has become “big busi- 
ness.” It cannot afford to spend too much of 
its money on the improvement of its cus- 
tomers’ taste. Popularity must, to a great ex- 
tent, replace excellence as a criterion of ac- 
ceptability. Machinery now exists to test 
reader reaction ahead of time, measuring the 
pulse rate, blood pressure, laughter, or shocked 
gasps of a selected “preview” audience so that 
a book may be rejected if it does not promise 
to increase the flow of adrenalin into the 
blood of a profitably large percentage of the 
reading public. As the excitement of thought 
is not among the varieties of thrill most 
readily produced in the human animal, it is 
not apt to play a very large part in selections 
arrived at by these or similar methods. 

The satisfactions and financial rewards of 
publication are not the only prizes offered by 
our generous culture to the author of a book 
successful according to its standards. There 
are also the fabulous sums and the immensely 
increased fame awaiting the writer who 
“makes” a book club or the movies. Here, of 
course, popularity is the one consideration of 
importance. And the presence of these re- 
wards on the horizon is a potent temptation 
to a writer to “slant” his work in directions 
he knows will be popular, let his original idea 
fall where it may. 

When the public looks around in bewilder- 
ment at the books stacked on every side, the 
book reviewer steps forward to act as guide. 
Now, book reviewers range from some of the 
best scholars in the land to individuals who 
crawl out of the woodwork long enough to 
copy the jacket blurb of some popular volume. 
But even the finest reviewers must have a 
medium of expression, ordinarily a newspaper 
or magazine, and their editors do not invari- 
ably encourage the reviewers to do their best. 
There have been newspapers powerful enough 
to sway the opinion of whole regions, whose 
editors have ordered their reviewers to write 
always from the viewpoint of the “average 
reader.” Since the reviewer was presumably 


chosen because he knew considerably more 
than the average person about the particular 
subject treated in the book in question, this 
policy produces the odd spectacle of an un- 
usua.ly clear-sighted guide blinding himself 
in order to lead the blind. 

For those who find books too much of an 
effort, there are the magazines. We do have 
left a pathetic desire to know, or at least to 
be able to make the neighbors think we know. 
And here are racks full of pocket-sized maga- 
zines designed to satisfy our craving without 
giving us pain. Here is information on all 
sorts of subjects, predigested and held out in 
tempting mouthfuls of pulpy sweetness. Sci- 
ence, art, literature even — what will you 
have? Here it is reduced to words of one 
syllable arranged in simple sentences. And 
when you have absorbed it, here are quizzes 
that rate you excellent if you can answer 
eight out of ten simple questions, or pretty 
darn good if you can get six. 


From all around us it is shouted in print, 
in pictures, and over the air, that we are 
wonderful people to have gone beyond the 
fifth grade, and geniuses fit to cope with the 
whole universe if we can understand the sim- 
plest diagram from an eighth-grade book. If 
we are so wonderful, why should we try to 
go any farther? Why should anyone want us 
to? Doesn’t the very thought seem antidemo- 
cratic, un-American? That nice man from 
the national poll listened respectfully to what 
we had to say about keeping those damn for- 
eigners from running the world—who are 
these long-hairs who say we ought to know 
something about the history of European civ- 
ilization? We heard Congressman Bushwah on 
the radio the other night. He’s a good man— 
he talked so beautifully about how much he 
loved his family. And he said all this talk 
about civil rights was unconstitutional and 
against the principles laid down by our fore- 
fathers. Anybody who stands up for such 
dreadful things must be subversive. We’re 
going to vote for Congressman Bushwah and 
get all the neighbors to vote for him too. 

Here and there at a college is a man who 


teaches our kids to think for themselves. They 
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get all sorts of strange ideas that aren’t in the 
Congressman’s speeches—ideas we can’t even 
understand ourselves. That professor must be 
a communist, a danger to American youth. 
We'll have to stop him, get him fired out of 
the college so he can’t do any more harm to 
the pure, unsullied minds of our sons and 
daughters. 

And so the whole idea of excellence be- 
comes suspect, and comes to have the flavor 
of some foreign “ism.” Those who can and 
do think are tempted to turn completely cyn- 
ical about democracy, and to equate it with 
mediocrity. This is an insult to the capabili- 
ties of the people who make up a democracy, 
but not as ser‘ous an insult as that offered 
by those wh  :ddle mediocrity, reward it, 
and punish + . who depart from it. Much 
of this insult is uffered in merely foolish and 
blundering fashion, but some of it is delib- 
erate. And even the most innocent bumbling 
can be turned to sinister account by those 
who work behind the scenes to fashion armies 
of cheering robots from what might have 
been thinking human beings. 


DID NOT tell you the end of my night- 

mare. On one side of the field of half- 
hearted athletes, beyond signs reading 
“Keep Out—Top Secret,” I spotted one 
squad practicing its events in deadly earnest. 
These athletes were no better specimens than 
the rest, but they were obviously trained to 
the last degree of keenness. Their cheering 


section was as noisy as the rest—almost ador- 
ing, in fact—but it really had something to 
cheer about. 

Feeling that on this part of the field at 
least there was really something good, I 
floated over where I could see better. I came 
close enough to see the emblems that were 
embroidered on the athletes’ shirts beneath 
the red, white, and blue insignia, apparently 
to indicate what schools the boys came from 
or something of the sort. One was a needle- 
nosed supersonic plane, and another a White 
Sands rocket with its flaming trail. A third 
was some sort of bomb that I could not see 
clearly, because the boy who wore it was get- 
ting ready to put the shot. 

I stopped to watch, and the boys in the 
other squads turned lazily to watch too. Amid 
the wild cheers of the rooters the boy wearing 
the bomb emblem made a tremendous effort. 
The shot whizzed through the air, on past 
the record mark, toward the foolishly open- 
mouthed onlookers. While I tried in vain, as 
one does in nightmares, to scream a warning, 
it mowed down line after line of boys and 
their trainers, who stood as if paralyzed be- 
fore it. I too was bound by the paralysis 
of fear, unable to go to the aid of the fallen. 
Then, all in an instant, the whole scene was 
blotted out in a blaze of fire brighter than 
the sun, above which rose a many-colored 
mushroom of cloud. And I woke up. That 
time, I woke up. 


OIL: IS THE END IN SIGHT? 
GREEN PEYTON 


HE ATMOSPHERE of the oil country as a 
T whole is open-handed, buoyant, and care- 
free. Its animation ranges from the rowdy 
merriment of the boom towns, with their 
honky-tonks, their gambling halls and bawdy 


houses, to the gaiety of fine homes in Tulsa, 
San Antonio, and Dallas, where oil men’s 
wives, cased in exquisite gowns, preside over 
an unending round of convivial cocktail par- 
ties and lavish dinners. Their high spirits are 
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inspired by the lusty nature of the industry 
itself. The land yields its riches with heedless 
abandon; but in its wanton smile is the shadow 
of destruction. So the oil industry has the 
feverish exultation of a war capital entertain- 
ing soldiers on leave. 

The difference between any oil-producing 
center and the rural communities that us- 
ually surround it can be seen in the neigh- 
boring towns of Eunice and Jennings, twenty- 
five miles apart in Louisiana. Jennings is not 
far from the old Evangeline field which has 
boomed twice in this century. Lake Charles 
isn’t far either, and it is a bigger, more so- 
phisticated city. So Jennings has remained a 
drowsy market town for farmers. But Eunice, 
in the neighborhood of the new Tepetate field, 
welcomed the oil workers and became a thriv- 
ing offshoot of Lake Charles. 


Jennings is a Baptist stronghold, whose 
hard-shell citizens frown on such frivolities 
as drinking wine or playing pinochle. Eunice, 
on the contrary, is Catholic, gay, and easy- 
going. So oil men shun Jennings, while little 
Eunice rejoices in modern office buildings, 
chromium-plated bars, and roadhouses that 
dispense anything from crayfish bisque to a 
game of stud poker. Jennings is a backwoods 
southern town. Eunice, a mere whoop and a 
holler away, is Creole, cosmopolitan, and jolly. 

The same carefree improvidence that dis- 
tinguishes many old men in their personal 
pleasures has also characterized their use of 
the liquid treasures bequeathed to them by na- 
ture. Oil is not a durable object, like gold, 
that can be passed from hand to hand so long 
as men value it. Nor is it a fluid like water, 
the other precious vapor of the Southwest, 
that renews itself perpetually from the rains. 

Petroleum is a fleeting essence: it vanishes 
in a whiff of flame, leaving only a memory of 
its power. Each vibration of the airliner’s en- 
gines, high above the world, consumes a meas- 
urable store of mineral wealth that cannot be 
replaced. Nothing remains when it is gone— 
not even the tedious hour or two it saved the 
passenger. 

It is partly the evanescent quality of the 
thing in which they deal that gives oil men 
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an air of being embarked on a bold and reck- 
less enterprise. There is no way in which the 
supply can be made to last forever. Like the 
shining metal that contains a bomb—or like 
man himself—it was fabricated with infinite 
care for certain destruction. Whether it serves 
us for one century or five is scarcely impor- 
tant beside the fact of its transitory nature. 
However long it lasts, the time is brief. And 
so oil men dredge it up and sell it to a careless 
world, scattering the largesse which it brings 
them, without troubling themselves about 
what will happen when the supply is gone. 

At best, the gathering of this mineral treas- 
ure out of the earth has been a reckless adven- 
ture. The usual procedure has been to drain a 
vast pool dry in a few years, and then to 
move on to another pool. It was not by the 
foresight of oil men, but a happy accident, 
that new reservoirs of oil have turned up un- 
derneath the old fields which were exhausted. 
The public has had a hand in this carefree pil- 
lage just as surely as the oil men. By demand- 
ing faster planes to get us to Chicago in time 
for an appointment, and bigger cars to drive 
around the countryside on Sunday afternoon, 
we have encouraged oil producers to siphon 
off the shining fluid at an incredible rate. 

Endless ages of patient distillation were re- 
quired to put this potent stuff in the cellars 
of the earth. We have drunk our way down 
to the dregs in half a century. The proven 
reservoirs of oil in the Southwest are less than 
fifteen billion barrels. (In the whole United 
States they are not quite twenty-one billions. ) 
That sounds like a lot of oil. But at the rate 
with which we have been consuming it, those 
fifteen billion barrels will last us exactly 
twelve years. Counting from the day this is 
written, they will be gone by 1960. 

Of course the whole supply is not counted 
in these “proven” reserves. They include 
only the stores that have already been dis- 
covered. They are always estimated at the 
lowest possible figure, because an oil producer 
pays a property tax on his reserves. Nobody 
knows how much more oil may be hidden 
away underground. New fields continually 














augment it. Deeper drilling constantly re- 
freshes the flow from abandoned pools. Even 
so, there is obviously a limit somewhere close 
at hand. We have no benevolent genie who 
can refill the jug, once it is dry. 

There is no absolute assurance that drilling 
lower into the recesses of the earth will keep 
on turning up new sources. The farthest down 
that anyone has drilled so far is 17,800 feet 
—a little over three miles—in Caddo County, 
Oklahoma. The well produced no oil. 

If no oil exists below the levels at which 
producers are drilling now, then the end of 
the petroleum industry is within sight. Many 
new fields undoubtedly remain to be discov- 
ered. But as time goes on they will become 
increasingly rare and more costly to find. 
Eventually oil and its products may be com- 
modities beyond the reach of the ordinary 
man, as they have been in many parts of the 
world from the beginning. Then the golden 
eggs will be eaten and the goose will be dead. 
Not only the oil business, but the automo- 
bile industry and the whole complex civiliza- 
tion which we have built upon them will be 
done for. 

I am not by nature an alarmist. I don’t 
know that it will concern me especially if, 
when the jag is over, all of us have to wend 
our way home again by horse and buggy, to 
a house that is heated once more by coal. I 
think I will be just as sorry to see high-school 
kids break their necks driving a smart four- 
in-hand as a sixteen-cylinder Cadillac or a 
Piper Cub. But I don’t like to think of the 
let-down that awaits the Southwest when its 
hoard of precious petroleum is gone. 

Already there are signs that the happy holi- 
day is nearly over. The oil companies have 
been complaining lately that they can’t keep 
up with the demand for gasoline. To keep 
the Navy supplied with fuel oil for its battle- 
ships and carriers, American producers have 
had to close a deal to tap the pools of Iran. We 
are coming to realize that, just as we won 
World War II with oil, we might lose World 
War III without it. 
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In Russia, where automobiles and planes 
are a luxury reserved to the State, immense 
reserves of oil wait to be tapped. Russia’s pro- 
duction—for a third again as many people— 
is a scant one-sixth of our own. (It is barely 
one-fourth of the yield from the Southwest 
alone.) Most of it is obviously saved for mili- 
tary use. If we should have to fight Russia a 
few years hence—which God forbid—we will 
own the mighty planes that carry bombs 
across the top of the world. But Russia will 
have the fuel to fly them. 

Actually the outlook isn’t quite so grim as 
that. New sources of gasoline have been de- 
veloped. Natural gas can be converted into 
fuel for bombers. (But natural gas is blowing 
away as fast as oil.) Part of our booty from 
the war was the German process for making 
gasoline out of coal. Jet planes burn cruder 
kinds of oil—such as kerosene—that are easier 
to produce synthetically. There is a remote 
possibility that some totally new type of pro- 
pulsion can be developed in time for the next 
war: atomic energy, perhaps, or electricity 
projected through the air, without wires, from 
a central power station. 

None of these possibilities alters the fact 
that the Southwest, in its petroleum, has pos- 
sessed a resource of untold value—and has 
thrown it away for the amusement of two 
generations of joyriders. Nothing can ever 
replace it; neither coal nor Uranium 238 nor 
hydroelectric power is a treasure peculiar to 
this region. I don’t know that anything could 
have been done about it. I would rather have 
had the freedom to squander resources than 
the repressions which Stalin exercises to save 
them. 

Yet, when they are gone, this country will 
be a poorer place to live than it is today. The 
Southwest will presumably revert to its old 
status as a sunlit cattle domain. I don’t know 
that I object to that prospect too much either. 
Still, it is well to realize, as we examine the 
Southwest in the year 1948, that we may 
well see it in the midst of a brief and exciting 
interlude between two long pastoral periods 
of neglect. 
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MIRROR TO THE SOUTH 
AUBREY BURNS 


OR TWENTY YEARS or more I have felt 
F that some day there would come a book 
which would lay bare the tragedy of our be- 
loved South and of its people, black and white, 
in the spirit of prophecy and regeneration. 
The limitations of poetry and preaching and 
scholarly discussion are such that for me the 
novel seemed to offer the best hope as a 
medium. Obviously this novel was not likely 
to come from a Yankee pen, and thus far, in 
my opinion, no southern novelist has found 
the necessary insight and inspiration. 

At last this year the novel long looked for 
is at hand. But it is neither a northerner nor 
a southerner who has written it—it is a for- 
eigner who lives on the other side of the world. 
Nor is it even an American story—it is ours 
by indirection only. 

Orville Prescott, New York Times book 
critic, wrote when the book was published a 
few months ago: “The finest novel I have ever 
read about the tragic plight of black-skinned 
people in a white man’s world is Cry, The Be- 
loved Country by Alan Paton.” The “Beloved 
Country” is South Africa, Mr. Paton’s native 
land, and the Zulu hero of the story incar- 
nates the frustrated humanity and inarticu- 
late suffering of black people everywhere. 
Maxwell Anderson, who is preparing a drama- 
tization of the book in the manner of Greek 
tragedy for the Broadway stage, wrote to Mr. 
Paton: “For years I’ve wanted to write some- 
thing which would state the position and per- 
haps illuminate the tragedy of our own Ne- 
groes. Now that I’ve read your story I think 
you have said as much as could be said both 
for your country and for ours.” And a friend 
in Alabama to whom I recommended the book 
wrote after reading it: “It should be a slight 
comfort to Americans of the South to know 
that the white man did the Negro no too great 
disservice in bringing him to this country. 
Evidently all the problems of race conflict 


have eventually come to the black tribes who 
stayed at home. It is amazing how similar are 
the problems of the U. S. South and the Afri- 
can South.” 

What are the similarities between South 
Africa’s situation and ours which make this 
book a word spoken for us? 


For one thing, there is discrimination be- 
tween white and black—discrimination pro- 
vided for by law. This discrimination, both 
there and here, operates in political, economic, 
social, and other dimensions. It affects nu- 
trition, sanitation, housing, mortality rates, 
medical care, education, worship, morality, 
legal requirements, and countless other areas 
which determine the nature of human ex- 
perience. And this story drives home the truth 
that even if exact justice (with a small ‘j”) 
is administered to black people under the law, 
this does not mean that any measure of Jus- 
tice (with a capital “J”’) is being granted to 
them by the white society which makes the 
laws. It is not necessary to list here all the 
standard discriminations. It is enough to state 
that our familiar Jim-Crow practices obtain 
in South Africa also, with certain oppressive 
additions. 

For another thing, there is fear. And this 
of course grows directly out of discrimina- 
tion, as it does here. The black man is afraid 
because his rights are few and because his only 
appeal is to the power which oppresses him. 
In the words of Dr. Howard Thurman, 
“There are few things more devastating than 
to have it burned into you that you do not 
count and that in the total environment there 
are no provisions made for the literal protec- 
tion of your person. .. . The logic of the state 
of affairs is physical violence, but it need not 
fulfill itself in order to work its perfect 
havoc...” 

The white man is afraid because of the 
black man’s fear. He knows that he has given 
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the black man reason to fear, and that fear 
is a war of nerves which creates the danger of 
explosion. And in South Africa he never for- 
gets that he is one of two million white peo- 
ple in the midst of more than eight million 
non-whites. The control of a majority by a 
minority requires repression, and the repres- 
sion and the fear chase each other around a 
vicious circle ever widening. 

For a third thing, there is suffering. The 
black people suffer more in South Africa than 
here, but it is a difference of degree only. In 
both countries the suffering which is not seen 
is more real than the apparent evidences of 
suffering. It is this suffering of the human 
spirit which Alan Paton reveals. His pen dips 
so deep that it finds the person beneath all ex- 
ternalities of race and color and culture—it 
finds the suffering at the core of a man, where 
he wrestles alone with God. 

Discrimination, fear, and suffering—this is 
the familiar pattern of our southern prob- 
lem. And the fourth thing grows out of these, 
a grave and terrible thing which goes under 
many names. It is our defense against our con- 
science, against which no defense will serve. 
It is self-justification, rationalization, preju- 
dice—the closing of the mind, the clutching 
at religious sanctions, the distortion of fact, 
the intellectual and moral dishonesty and 
hypocrisy. With this hypocrisy goes a para- 
lyzing limitation upon the application of all 
our highest ideals which cripples our moral 
development and blinds our moral vision. Mr. 
Paton felt this so keenly that he chose for 
his hero a native Anglican mission pastor, 
“not primarily because of religious associa- 
tions, but because the figure of a black par- 
son, humble, devoted, in age-greened clothes, 
was to him the most tragic in all South Africa. 
For here was a man carrying one of the highest 
and noblest of the white man’s messages, but 
himself, the messenger, of no account.” As I 
sit in the congregation of San Francisco’s 
Church for The Fellowship of All Peoples, 
and look about me at the Caucasian, Negro, 
and Oriental faces joined in the communion 
of worship, I can hardly believe that minis- 


ters generally in America are preaching the 
universal Christian fellowship to carefully 
segregated audiences. 

These are a few of the similarities between 
South Africa’s case and ours, parallels which 
make Mr. Paton’s story as it were a parable 
of our experience. But there are certain dif- 
ferences—differences which ease the shock for 
the American reader. 

First, the author isn’t talking about us, 
about our country, or about our Negroes. Our 
toes are not stepped on. We don’t feel per- 
sonally hit by the “sermon,” or even directly 
criticized. And yet every fundamental reality 
of human experience in the book is applicable 
to our superficially different situation. 

Second, the situation is historically the re- 
verse of ours. Our Negroes came into an 
established European culture, and came as 
slaves. Their history is one of increasing lib- 
erty and social integration. But to South Af- 
rica the Europeans came into an established 
Negro tribal culture, and came as conquerors. 
The history of South African Negroes has 
been one of increasing subservience and social 
disintegration. 

Third, as we read we can comfort our- 
selves with a sense of comparative virtue. By 
contrast we appear almost liberal. This se- 
duces us into sincere disapproval of sins graver 
than our own, and we are committed to “the 
side of the angels” almost before we realize 
that the angels stand opposed to our kindred 
sins also. Thus penitence and regeneration may 
catch us almost unawares. 

With differences and similarities, then, the 
South Africa of Cry, the Beloved Country is 
a mirror in which the American South may 
be seen reflected in dispassionate perspective. 
But what does the author offer as a solution? 

First it must be said that he does not see 
any pat solution. There is no panacea, and the 
outcome is defined on the final page as a secret 
known only to God. And next we can draw 
up a list of the things which the author does 
not offer. 

Mr. Paton does not find a solution any- 
where in the realm of political power or phy- 
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sical force. It is not to be found in rebellion 
by the natives, nor in the communist revolu- 
tion, nor in the legal attainment of power 
by either natives or white reformers. It is 
not to be found in legislation or its enforce- 
ment, though there are laws which must be 
revised. It is not to be found in organiza- 
tions and institutions, although those who 
seek the solution must use these instruments 
too. 

No, it is not upon means or instrumentali- 
ties that Mr. Paton depends, but rather upon 
spiritual values as old as our civilization. They 
are the certainty of God, the brotherhood of 
men, reverence for the value of each indi- 
vidual person, a passion for justice, devotion 
to the good of one’s native land, and the trans- 
forming power of love, which alone has power 
completely. It is upon faith in such realities 
as these that Mr. Paton builds his hope. 

And it is in the spirit of faith, hope and 
love that this novel finds its strength. To be 
truly effective in the sensitive area of race 
relations a book must “catch men at their 
hearts,” since emotion is the necessary dy- 
namic for action. But if the emotion aroused 
in those who are prejudiced or complacent is 


resentment or antagonism, no converts will 
be made. 

Now it is the genius of Alan Paton that 
he speaks of these “heavy matters” not as an 
accuser, propagandist or reformer, but as a 
lover of human beings. He speaks with the 
tenderness of understanding, of compassion, 
of generosity, of humility. The story is ‘an 
indictment, for us as well as for South Africa, 
but it is not framed as an indictment. It is 
framed as a confession of sin, as a profession 
of faith, as a handclasp and an embrace. Love 
for the “Beloved Country” breathes passion- 
ately from every page, love for its beauty, for 
its soil, and for its people—English, Afri- 
kaner, Negro, Coloured, Indian — all. And 
above all, a profound love for God and truth. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why 
I present this first novel by a new author from 
the other side of the world as the most ac- 
ceptable and effective expression on the sub- 
ject of race relations for American readers, 
especially those South of the Line; and why 
I believe that it will not heighten tensions, 
but will instead, with its compassionate and 
profoundly moving spirit, make those see who 
until now were blind. 


FINAL AUTUMN 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


INTER CAME LATE that year—week after week 
The trees held color while the autumn rains 

Enameled trunks and branches metal-black, 

And winds were harmless on the stubborn gold. 

It was a bright farewell they bade to man 

Before inheriting his lost estate— 

Fire from the earth to herald fire from cloud, 

Signal of that last winter, crisping death. 
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Civilized Mind 
PERSONAL EQUATION, by ALBERT 
GuErarp. W. W. Norton, New York. 
$3.50. 


OT AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY in the usual 
N sense of an account of the events of 
a life, Personal Equation rather is a ray of 
most penetrating light from a mind formed 
in “la ville lumiére,” a ray focused for our 
illumination on the problems of our country 
and of our bewildered and embittered world. 
The author, Albert Guérard, has lived and 
taught in America since 1906, and is now 
Professor Emeritus of General Literature at 
Stanford University. His is not the detached 
viewpoint of the European who, though he 
may have lived for many years in the United 
States, remains at heart always a visitor and 
a stranger. Guérard’s wish has ever been to 
become, as he says, “John Doe.” He feels him- 
self most warmly an “American in the spirit.” 
At the same time, his background of an un- 
usually alert childhood and youth in Paris 
and of two ycars at Toynbee Hall, a uni- 
versity settlement in the slums of London’s 
Fast End, has given his thought a perspective 
in which familiar aspects of American life 
stand out with remarkable clarity and fresh- 
ness. 

The early chapters of Personal Equation 
are full of engaging pictures of Paris at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Everything 
is seen through the loving but unsentimental 
eyes of a boy who, endlessly delighted both 
by the life around him and by that which 
he found in the pages of Victor Hugo, used 
each to enrich the other. The influence of the 
Seine is blended in Guérard’s mind with that 


of Hugo, Renan, Taine, and Vigny, whom 
he calls “the Four Winds of my Spirit.” The 
profundity of these influences is everywhere 
visible in his retrospective vision of the Paris 
of his youth. 

Then came the test of the Dreyfus Affair, 
in which the ideas were formed which were 
to find new and yet essentially similar appli- 
cation many years later and in a different 
country. The horror of unspeakable injustices 
committed against whole populations has 
dimmed for us the meaning of this old in- 
justice committed against one man. But the 
lesson remains unchanged. As Guérard puts 
it, ““Devil’s Island, with its lone martyr, is 
infinitesimal compared with Ravensbriick or 
Buchenwald. But the principle is the same.” 
And the principle became clear to him then, 
and has remained clear: 


From that time, nationalism to me was the 
enemy. My ideal was that of George Wash- 
ington, Victor Hugo, Charles Péguy, Wen- 
dell Willkie: “One World,” “‘the great Re- 
public of Humanity at large.” I saw in na- 
tionalism a new incarnation of Voltaire’s 
“’Infame,” that must be crushed if men are 
to be free: fanaticism, fierce, ruthless, un- 
reasoning, imposing itself by methods of ter- 
rorism. 


This conviction was strengthened in the fol- 
lowing years during which Guérard “moved 
back and forth from the France of the Drey- 
fus Case to the England of the Boer War,” 
and learned that “there is no more interna- 
tional disease than rabid nationalism. In terms 
which acquired currency years afterwards, 
hundred-percentism is a totalitarian blas- 
phemy against freedom.” 
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If Part 1 of Personal Equation is interest- 
ing in its portrayal of the development of 
that rarity in our age, a truly civilized mind, 
Part II, dealing with that mind’s reactions 
to America, is immensely exciting and pro- 
vocative. It cries out for quotation on every 
page, and an essay could be written from 
every paragraph. At many points Guérard 
utters startling heresies against the ortho- 
doxies of stereotyped “democracy.” Yet his 
own idea of democracy would be hard to 
better as a working definition: “Democracy, 
therefore, modestly and negatively defined, 
is the denial of privilege. It combats all spe- 
cial interests that attempt to raise themselves 
above justice.” Starting from this definition, 
he has proceeded to fight every form of spe- 
cial privilege. “Any privilege,” he says, “that 
refuses to stand the test of reason and justice 
is a superstition and must be challenged.” 

At numerous points Guérard has found 
such a challenge imperative. During his years 
of teaching at Rice Institute in Houston, 
from 1913 to 1924, he was faced with the 
particular instance of privilege which at this 
moment is dividing the country into angry 
camps—the race question. His response is 
remarkable for its sanity and its total lack 
of the animus that infects almost every dis- 
cussion of this subject. His most striking 
point is that “race” is a misnomer. The ques- 
tion is not anthropological, but social. Ne- 
groes are not segregated in relationships that 
keep them in the desired position of inferi- 
ority: “It would be intolerable if a Negro 
preacher should erect his house next to a 
white man’s; but there are servants’ quar- 
ters in every back yard.” As long as this posi- 
tion is strictly maintained, most southerners 
treat their Negro servants well. Yet the fun- 
damental injustice is always there. “Even if 
only a few were sensitive to the stigma im- 
posed upon them,” Guérard observes with 
truth and force, “inflicting it would still be 
a crime... If there were but a single Negro 
tortured in the Devil’s Island of our con- 
temptuous prejudice, we should not cease 
from mental fight. To acquiesce in such an 
evil is degrading.” It is in our contempt that 
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the essential evil lies, not in details of decent 
or harsh treatment. 

The difficulty, the author points out, is a 
universal one. ““Men and nations, tormented 
by a secret dread of inferiority, will not be 
satisfied with an equality that would compel 
them constantly to prove their worth.” So 
the German who could not be a member of 
the envied Junker class felt himself indeed a 
Junker compared to the Latins and Slavs. 
And so “the sharecropper, the common 
laborer, the very small shopkeeper in the 
South, will restore his self-respect by ‘keep- 
ing the nigger in his place.’” Color is not 
the important thing—the British had the 
same feeling toward the Irish, the Prussians 
toward the Poles, and the French colonists 
toward the Berbers. But color, because it is 
indelible, an infallible label of inferiority, is 
a godsend to those who are dissatisfied with 
equality. “What a blessing it is to have a 
‘lower class’ that cannot break its bonds!” 

But even for the rulers it is not a true 
blessing, though for the moment it may ease 
the feeling of insecurity that plagues an un- 
certain aristocracy: 


. although some of the best southerners 
are callous to the implications of their creed, 
race prejudice is not a wreath on the tomb of 
the Lost Cause: it is a curse. Even if it did 
not affect the material interests of both races, 
it would inflict upon both incalculable harm. 
It is not good for a ruling caste to pin its 
whole faith to an idol which is, at bottom, a 
lie. It corrupts politics; it paralyzes thought; 
it fosters that unreasoning arrogance which 
we found so unbearable in Imperial and Nazi 
Germany. 


The current presidential campaign serves as 
a tragic footnote to this passage. 

It is a tragedy that is part of the greater, 
or at least more inclusive, one dealt with in 
Guérard’s final chapters, aptly entitled ‘“The 
Great Refusal” and “The Shadows Fall.” At 
the end of World War I Guérard was a Wil- 
sonian, firmly convinced although not lightly 
optimistic. The repudiation of the League of 
Nations and the collapse of the public will 
that followed formed for him “the bitterest 
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experience of my life.” His disappointment 
is quietly phrased in the remark that “a great 
country slinking away from its own ideal is 
not an edifying sight.” And he continues 
with an observation which is well worth quot- 
ing because of its present application: 


The most outrageous paradox in this para- 
doxical situation was that the abandonment 
of the American ideal became known as 
“Americanism.” I knew my Europe well 
enough to consider it as ““Europeanism” of 
the worst type, the most foreign of all isms, 
the rigidly imposed conformity and the dull 
resistance to progress from which the an- 
cestors of our present citizens had fled. At 
the core, it is totalitarian: 140,000,000 with 
but a single thought. It is less cruel than its 
European counterparts because it is more 
self-assured and more insidious. A man’s es- 
sential freedom is in greater peril when, in- 
stead of jailing his body, you inveigle him 
into saying: “Let us make the vote unani- 
mous.” 


Now the same thing is happening again. A 
second “great refusal” is being uttered. Again 
America nerved itself for a tremendous war 
effort. And again, with the end of hostilities, 
our energy died away. The overwhelmingly 
tragic thing is that it need not have done so: 


The momentum that had carried us through 
those three years of struggle was not ex- 
hausted. It could have lasted awhile longer, to 
establish a civilized peace. Foresight, dis- 
cipline, co-operation, self-sacrifice do not 
turn from stern dynamic virtues into “starry- 
eyed delusions” as soon as the roar of the guns 
is stilled. But at San Francisco, the magnifi- 
cent momentum was stopped with the magic 
words: ““We must be realistic.” 


Power was placed at the core of the World 
Charter, a refusal of our ideals the effects of 
which we are now feeling at home as well as 
abroad. With every passing month we learn 
more of the truth of Guérard’s terse state- 
ment: “Power corrupts the home scene as 
well as the international atmosphere. As sin- 
gleness of purpose is the most essential ele- 
ment in power, a nation bent upon being 
mighty cannot tolerate dissent. Freedom is 
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branded as disloyalty. The military state with- 
out is of necessity a police state within.” 

The only possible way out, Guérard be- 
lieves, is the formation of a World State. For 
this reason he joined the Committee to Frame 
a World Constitution; and the reader of 
Personal Equation would do well to pass from 
its shadowed conclusion to the study of the 
significant document that emerged as the 
result of that committee’s work. But before 
closing the book he would also do well to 
turn back to an early page and read again this 
passage: 


The selfish and the timorous (in their own 
language, the safe and sane) will never 
achieve security; at any moment, when 
mediocrity becomes unendurable, it will be 
shattered by the twin archrebels, Despair and 
Hope. There is only one way to avert catas- 
trophe: to wit, that practical wisdom should 
learn to be as bold and generous as madness. 
Why should there be no virtue except in the 
powers of darkness? 
—MarcareT L. HarTLey. 


Travel South 


TRAVELS IN THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, dy E. 
MERTON CouLTeR. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman. $7.50. 


HE PRESENT WoRK is a bibliography of 

books that deal with travel in the South- 
ern states during the Civil War. Four hun- 
dred ninety-two works in all are listed, each 
with full bibliographical collation, informa- 
tion on illustrations and maps, inclusive dates, 
and data on other editions with critical notes 
on the same. Following each item in the list 
is a critical analysis of its contents, and an 
assessment of its historical accuracy, trust- 
worthiness, and dependability. 

The list of books included is intentionally 
restricted to those containing fravel mate- 
rial observed by the authors themselves. The 
individual author’s prejudice or bias did not 
influence the compiler’s decision on inclusion 
of items. Travel narratives written by for- 
eign visitors and observers; contemporary let- 
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ters by soldiers of North and South, which 
later were collected in book form; propa- 
ganda literature written by soldiers who had 
had experiences as prisoners of war; regi- 
mental accounts Northern and Southern; 
memoirs written in after years by veterans of 
both sides, when age had dulled the memories 
of places and events—all these are grist for 
Professor Coulter’s mill. It is significant that 
memoirs of long-active participants in the 
Civil War were often more temperate than 
those of stay-at-homes, and that some of the 
accounts written in the twentieth century 
were more bitter and intransigent than ones 
contemporary with the war. Coulter has listed 
and assessed with a high intelligence a great 
mass of material, in such a fashion as to make 
it of the greatest possible use to scholars less 
favorably placed. 

Here are listed the books published by the 
English correspondents who followed the war 
(chiefly in the South) : Russell of the Times, 
Day of the Morning Herald, Dicey of the 
Spectator and Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
Ross of Blackwood’s Magazine. Among Amer- 
ican correspondents may be mentioned 
Conyngham of the New York Herald, and 
Charles A. Dana (formerly of the New York 
Tribune, but from 1863 to 1865, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, reporter on the cam- 
paigns of all fronts). 

Among outside observers, chiefly military, 
whose books are included, are Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fremantle of the British army, Major 
Augustus Seibert of the Prussian army, and 
the Frenchmen, Charles Frédéric Girard and 
the Prince de Joinville. 

Professor Coulter’s estimates and analyses 
are the best part of the book—in fact, his 
modesty in calling himself a “compiler” will 
occur to the student as an egregious under- 
statement. These analyses are of particular 
value because of their dispassionateness. As 
an illustration of Coulter’s objectivity, one 
can quote the opening words of his analysis 
of George Haven Putnam’s A Prisoner of 
War in Virginia: 


Major Putnam wrote his account forty- 


eight years after the events which he de- 
scribes, but he was still convinced that Jef- 
ferson Davis should be held personally respon- 
sible for the death of prisoners of war in 
Southern prison camps. In this staunch belief 
the old Union soldier believed Davis guilty 
of murder. Apart from this adamant opinion 
Major Putnam writes an account worthy of 
his intelligence and literary attainment. 


Occasionally, Coulter employs a delicious 
irony that emerges in the most unexpected 
places, as when he completes an elaborate 
analysis [No. 392] with the quiet remark 
that the work “is written clearly with occa- 
sional lapses into unbiased observations.” 

Some of Coulter’s analyses are especially 
penetrating and incisive. Speaking of Sir 
William Howard Russell’s My Diary North 
and South, he observes: 


Discounting his bias and highly critical at- 
titude toward all things American, one may 
get a remarkably vivid picture of life in the 
South during three months in the early period 
of the Confederacy. He wrote without re- 
straint, scruples, or delicacy in describing his 
association with individual Southerners. 


It would violate all the canons of review- 
ing if one should observe that this is a per- 
fect piece of work, well planned and admir- 
ably executed. Perfection is difficult of 
achievement in this imperfect world. Suf- 
fice it to say that Coulter has here produced 
a work with a minimum of errors that plague, 
and omissions that baffle, scholars. The typog- 
raphy of the book leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. —S. W. GEIsEr. 


Trollope Revival 


A GUIDE TO TROLLOPE, Sy Winirrep 
Grecory GEROULD and JAMEs THAYER 
GEROULD. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. $5.00. 


ITERARY REPUTATIONS rise and fall and— 
sometimes—rise again. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s fell abruptly upon the publication of 
his Autobiography the year after his death in 
1882. Trollope had offended a literary gen- 
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eration which wanted to regard its authors as 
inspired geniuses who wrote only at the vis- 
itation of the Muse, and then in a splendid 
outbreak of creative energy. Trollope com- 
pared his craft to that of a shoemaker, to 
whom “‘a habit of industry” was more im- 
portant than “inspiration.” He revealed that 
he himself wrote with a watch before him 
and turned out regularly 250 words every 
quarter of an hour. He frankly admitted that 
his primary motive in writing was to make 
an income on which he could live in comfort. 
The disillusioned Victorians must have 
thought that his novels could not possibly be 
as good as they had thought them, and they 
thenceforth left off reading them. During the 
1920’s, however, Trollope’s reputation began 
to rise again, and during recent years he has 
been the subject of a revival which made him 
England’s favorite war-time reading, ahead 
even of Dickens, Thackeray, and Jane Aus- 
ten. That this resurgence, rivaled only by that 
of Henry James, is not yet over, is evidenced 
by the appearance of the present volume and 


by the promise of a volume of letters soon to 
come. 

The Trollope revival has been partly ex- 
plained as the result of nostalgia for days 
when life could be portrayed as a comedy of 
manners. But it is more than that. Trollope, 
like James, believed that the individual was 
important, was not just an atom drifting on 
the sea of society at the mercy of social and 
economic and sexual forces. He believed that 
individuals could choose and make decisions, 
that they could determine what they were 
and what they did, and that what they were 
and what they did was significant and impor- 
tant. To a world which is in danger of losing 
that belief, its reiteration is refreshing. In 
addition, readers have discovered that, if Trol- 
lope was a craftsman, as he claimed, rather 
than a genius, he was a sound craftsman, and 
an honest one. He made every novel, as he 
said, as good as he could make it. Such quali- 
ties lead toward permanence. 

The present volume will be indispensable 
for libraries and students of Trollope. It is 
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just what it says it is—a guidebook. Arranged 
alphabetically, it identifies the characters and 
places, and gives digests of the plots, of all 
Trollope’s works. It contains useful maps and 
diagrams of Barsetshire, Barchester Close, and 
other imaginary settings of Trollope’s novels. 
It lists his novels and stories chronologically, 
classifies them according to setting and type, 
and gives a bibliography of major works re- 
lating to Trollope. For each novel it records 
Trollope’s own estimate as given in his Auto- 
biography, as well as occasional notes by his 
critics. Obviously this compilation is a labor 
of love. The authors have done a thorough 
and an intelligent piece of work, and deserve 
the gratitude of all readers for whom Trol- 
lope has become a permanent part of the 
heritage of English literature. 


—LAURENCE PERRINE. 


Lawrence at Work 


THE FRIEDA LAWRENCE COLLEC- 
TION OF D.H. LAWRENCE 
MANUSCRIPTS: A DESCRIPTIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by E. W. Teptock, 
Jn. University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque. $3.50. 


i ALL his contradictions and amaz- 
ing confusions of thought, D. H. Law- 
rence is a tremendously important influence 
in our time because he represents, in litera- 
ture, the first full tide of reaction against 
the dominant values of Western civilization: 
rationalism, technology triumphant, the 
proud but poisonous heightening of con- 
sciousness, scientific thinking, the naive op- 
timistic faith in automatic and inevitable 
material progress. Like a prophet of old he 
denounces all these forces as essentially evil, 
destructive, leading ultimately to catastrophe. 

Like Jung, Lawrence hailed the redemptive 
power of the unconscious in which our being 
has its primal roots, the dark prompting mys- 
teriously potent within the organic self, the 
spontaneous, creative uprush of the immemo- 
rial instincts. It is not man’s will to mechan- 
ical conquest which should be cultivated and 
encouraged but his primitivistic impulses, his 


rapport with the ancient gods of the darkness, 
the power that resides fecundatingly in na- 
ture, the phallic consciousness, the reality 
that is born of the worship of sun and moon. 
The Jesus-myth is discredited and uncere- 
moniously dropped in favor of the pagan 
fertility and animistic cults, the spirit of 
magic, which moved the world when the cos- 
mos was the object of instinctive worship and 
man made the revolutionary discovery that 
he is one with nature, an integral part of the 
cosmos, which is the plenary source of his 
inspiration, the fountainhead of his most 
precious life. 

It is the lack of this cosmic, natural knowl- 
edge, according to Lawrence, that has led to 
the corruption and downfall of modern man, 
destroyed his wholeness, his gift of intuitive 
touch, his sense of connection with the uni- 
verse; that has brought about his failure to 
be vividly alive. Here we have animism re- 
vived in full force: the recognition of the 
godhead immanent in rock and flower, in all 
natural life, the magical perception of the 
electrical power that emanates from nature: 
the élan vital, the glory, the true dark king- 
dom, the ultimate power. And this kingdom, 
this state of blessed felicity and integration, 
can be reached not through the intensification 
of censciousness—that is a form of perver- 
sion—but through sensual awareness, through 
the release of the instincts and the genius of 
the unconscious. 

It is this elemental creative vitality and 
faith, incarnate in the poetry and fiction and 
essays of D. H. Lawrence, that has won him 
so many creative followers of late and made 
him the object of scholarly research, in both 
England and the United States. It is a most 
encouraging sign that this bibliography has 
been published by the University of New 
Mexico Press. Here are over two hundred 
manuscript items, primarily from the Frieda 
Lawrence Collection, which are painstakingly 
described in great detail: the dates when they 
were composed and published, the respects in 
which the manuscripts differ from the pub- 
lished versions, the origin and development, 
chronologically traced, of the titles. Where 
the text is still unpublished, enough informa- 
tion is furnished to indicate the nature of its 
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contents. The classification of the manu- 
scripts into twelve separate groups helps to 
impose order on the mass of material. 

This is obviously no’. a book to be read 
through consecutively, section by section, 
but one to be used for the most part as a 
work of reference. Here and there, however, 
are included nuggets of information, excerpts 
from various unpublished manuscripts, ex- 
tracts from a diary Lawrence had kept, which 
are illuminating. And if any reader should 
be sufficiently devoted to Lawrence to wade 
conscientiously through all the bibliograph- 
ical material, he will come across many re- 
warding items. In each section we can follow 
the course of Lawrence’s travels, the zigzag- 
ging traces of his repudiations and conver- 
sions, his hatreds and sudden awakenings of 
passionate enthusiasm, his interest, for ex- 
ample, in the Etruscans and his difficulties 
with the various texts of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. 

In the last section, Mr. Tedlock provides 


an incisive textual study of the three versions 
of that novel. This last section is not only a 
valuable addition to bibliography; it is also 
an instructive lesson in textual criticism, for 
it gives us a detailed analysis of the contents 
and points of revision of the three versions of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. As Lawrence re- 
wrote, his revolt grew more intense and more 
explicit. He was more determined than ever 
to press home his charge against false sexual 
conventions, to speak out without mincing 
matters. The third version is in some ways 
the most outspoken, more in harmony with 
his own matured convictions. Many difficult 
points are cleared up by Mr. Tedlock’s com- 
parative study: the symbolism of the novel, 
the relation of Lawgence’s political philosophy 
to movements like fascism, his psychology of 
“revolution.” : 


It is increasingly being recognized that 
D. H. Lawrence is a major literary figure of 
the twentieth century, perhaps the greatest 
that we have thus far produced. The time 
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for scholarly appraisal and critical assessment 
has come, but first we must have access to 
all the available Lawrence material. Mr. Ted- 
lock is to be congratulated on his patience, 
his steady labor, his excellent taste and judg- 
ment in settling thorny bibliographical prob- 
lems, and the enthusiasm with which he car- 
ried out this project, sparing no pains in the 
effort to achieve accuracy and completeness 
of information, no matter how minute the 
detail might seem. 
—CuHar.LEs I. GLICKSBERG. 


Notes on Romantics 


BYRON AT SOUTHWELL: THE MAK- 
ING OF A POET (with New Poems and 
Letters from the Rare Book Collections of 
The University of Texas), by Wiis W. 
Pratt. The University of Texas Byron 
Monographs No. 1, Austin. Printed at El 
Paso by Carl Hertzog. $3.50. 


SHELLEY’S MAJOR POETRY: THE 
FABRIC OF A VISION, by Car os 
BakER. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. $5.00. 


UMEROUS MODERN SUPPLEMENTS to 

earlier records of the British and Amer- 
ican Romantics present the familiar story of 
an ever continuing scholarship. Some of 
these (notably White’s Shelley) are thorough 
biographies combining criticism with de- 
tailed factual treatment of the outer circum- 
stances of the lives under study. Others, 
presenting new light on Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, Poe, Henry James, and additional 
figures, are penetrating analyses of intellec- 
tual growth. A late addition to such studies 
of mental development is Professor Willis W. 
Pratt’s Byron at Southwell: The Making of 
a Poet. This enlightening and beautifully 
printed little book (presumably the opening 
monograph in a series) may be read quite 
profitably along with Paul Graham True- 
blood’s The Flowering of Byron’s Genius, 
an analysis of the Don Juan (of 1818 and 
later). 
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In 1945 Mr. Trueblood noted that “By- 
ron’s mind remained fettered until he found 
the poetic medium best suited to his genius. 
In Don Juan are perfectly blended for the 
first time in Byron’s poetry the several ele- 
ments of the seriocomic strain—the cool 
sarcasm, the serious reflection, the bizarre wit 
—which had appeared singly or in unfused 
combination in some of his early poetry.” 
Mr. Pratt, in his turn, critically—and enter- 
tainingly—evaluates this miscellaneous poetry 
of Byron’s formative years (from about 1803 
until 1811, the year of his mother’s death). 
Much new manuscript material from the 
Texas collection, all descriptive of the South- 
well period, is interpreted as adding “‘sub- 
stance to the idea that Byron possessed to a 
marked degree, and much earlier than has 
been generally acknowledged, that blend of 
humor and ridicule without bitterness which 
is the essence of his comic spirit.” 


Mr. Pratt’s opening chapter vividly pre- 
sents high-tempered Catherine Gordon (the 
self-styled Honorable Mrs. Byron Gordon), 
whose discovery of the ruinous state of New- 
stead Abbey forced her into rented quarters 
in near-by Nottingham. In the summer of 
1803 she and young Lord Byron took up 
residence at Burgage Manor, Southwell. This 
quiet village world (in the vicinity of Not- 
tingham), with its book clubs, amateur the- 
atricals, parties, and other associations, greatly 
influenced the unhappy Byron from his four- 
teenth to his sixteenth year. Interwoven with 
his experiences at Harrow and Cambridge is 
the story of his friendship with the neigh- 
borly Pigots. Various holographs, especially 
of letters, are employed to trace the part 
played by John and Elizabeth Pigot in en- 
couraging the young poet. 

New details round out the story of the 
publication by Ridge of Newark of the fore- 
runners to Hours of Idleness: the Poetics, 
Fugitive Pieces, and Poems on Various Occa- 
sions. Among these heterogeneous collections 
are various mocking lyrics, such bantering 
satire of Southwell society that they are, in 
the author’s opinion, the faint promise of 
Byron’s later comic spirit. Moreover, Mr. 
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J. Evetts Haley, rancher of Canyon, Texas, outstanding historian of the Southwest, best 
known for his famous XIT RANCH and CHARLES GOODNIGHT, COWMAN AND 
PLAINSMAN has written a topflight biography of Jeff Milton, one of the most colorful 
and genuinely exciting figures of the early days in Texas and the Southwest. 


“I never killed a man that didn't need killing; 
I never shot an animal except for meat.” 


Jeff Davis Milton, the subject of Mr. Haley’s biography, was no western gunman. His 
answer to those who classed him as such were these apt and honest words. Yet, for almost 
70 years, he confidently gambled with death against the most dangerous men of the West. 
He looked straight down the gun barrels of life and never wavered. He was a symbol 
of his age on the frontiers of Texas, Arizona, and Old and New Mexico. He was the law 












enforcement officer—a Texas Ranger—who ultimately made settlement possible. 


This book will be a large and handsome one illustrated by Harold D. Bugbee. 448 pages 
with many photographs. $5.00. ORDER NOW. 
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Pratt finds within Byron’s Southwell expe- 
riences the origin of certain emotional forces 
which patterned the poet’s later life: his 
melancholy occasioned by the deaths of Har- 
row friends, bitterest disappointment over 
the unfortunate termination of his love af- 
fair with Mary Anne Chaworth, and his deep 
humiliation over his mother’s crudeness. 

New material about the Pigot family, a 
rare picture of Burgage Manor, publication 
for the first time of translations, original 
poems, letters, and variant readings not only 
indicate the richness of the Texas collection 
but amplify the earlier records of Byron’s 
youth. 


Professor Baker’s unusually artistic achieve- 
ment in literary criticism is the first book 
since the Victorian period to be devoted to 
the full range of Shelley’s major poetry. In 
a three-part analysis of the noet’s develop- 
ment as artist and thinker Professor Baker 
(of Princeton) brilliantly analyzes the in- 
ward circumstances of the creation of some 


thirty poems written between 1812 and 1822. 
Four appendices (all finished critical essays) 
are commentaries on additional problems 
(such as that of Mary’s despondency, 1818- 
1819) which faced Shelley as practicing poet. 
Professor Baker forewarns that in this book 
the outward biographical details appear only 
“as they help to explain what Shelley was 
trying to accomplish, and how he came by 
his philosophic convictions.” 

Designed somewhat loosely along chron- 
ological lines, the book opens with the Queen 
Mab period (1812-1813) when the young 
poet relied on a strictly materialistic doctrine 
of necessity. A penetrating three-chapter 
criticism traces Shelley’s preoccupation with 
the necessity of reform (as shown in Queen 
Mab), of love (in Alastor and other poems) , 
and of leadership (in The Revolt of Islam). 
It is shown here that the principle of love 
gradually came to a central position in Shel- 
ley’s thought. Part Two, “The Problem of 
Evil,” centers around the masterly verse 
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drama Prometheus Unbound, descriptive of 
“the psychological predicament of modern 
man by the use of symbols of states of mind.” 
Here appears a reapplication of the idea 
(earlier stressed in The Revolt of Islam) that 
“self-reform is the only trustworthy means 
of extirpating evil.” Shelley’s mental progress 
is further viewed in the light of his convic- 
tions expressed in the so-called “Conversation 
Poems” of 1818-1819: Rosalind and Helen, 
Julian and Maddalo, and T he Cenci, the latter 
being a departure from Shelley’s usual “ideal” 
subject drawn from mythology, and the sub- 
stitution of a true and horrible picture of 
human depravity and error in action. Byron, 
of course, is widely known as the social satir- 
ist par excellence of the Romantic period; 
yet Shelley, too, was so deeply moved by these 
“awful times,” by the growing encroach- 
ments on human liberty and the oppressions 
affecting the masses, that he turned his tal- 
ents to what Professor Baker calls “The 
Mythology of Politics.” The “‘execrable enor- 
mities” of the Manchester Massacre (August, 
1819) stirred him to composition of the 
satiric The Masque of Anarchy (a proposal 
for passive resistance by a united popular 
front). Among the other political poems, 
showing Shelley’s ability to write in a simple 
yet deeply satiric style, are The Song to the 
Men of England, Peter Bell the Third (satir- 
izing Wordsworth), and Oedipus Tyrannus 
or Swell-foot the Tyrant. This section con- 
cludes with a full criticism of Hellas, an ode 
to liberty in a semidramatic setting, culminat- 
ing the series beginning with Queen Mab. 
Part Three, “The Spirit’s Splendor,” shows 
the usefulness of The Defense of Poetry 
(Shelley’s greatest critical essay) as a gloss 
upon the difficult Epipsychidion, Adonais, 
and even various visionary poems of 1820. 
The Epilogue is an interpretation of the frag- 
mentary The Trium ph of Life, the long poem 
on which Shelley was working when he was 
drowned. Such cataloguing (merely indica- 
tive of Professor Baker’s general plan) can- 
not suggest adequately the conclusion reached 
as to Shelley’s high place as a psychological 
poet. He took “self-knowledge as the key to 
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the understanding of man” and thus came 
“by tortuous ways, to an understanding of 
man’s place in the cosmic universe.” From 
this study, which will provoke disagreement, 
emerges a far greater Shelley than the escapist 
and self-pitying sentimentalist so sharply de- 
rided by Irving S. Babbitt. Within these pages 
one meets a sensitive but misunderstood artist, 
an ethical poet, and a philosophic meliorist. 


—ImMa HONAKER HERRON. 


Delta Revisited 


WHERE I WAS BORN AND RAISED, by 
Daviv L. Coun. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$4.00. 


NATIVE-BORN SON of the Old South, 

David Cohn wrote in 1935 God Shakes 
Creation, a vivid description of the Missis- 
sippi Delta, its people and its problems, Then 
in 1947 he revisited the place of his birth 
and recorded his impressions of a Delta that 
had passed through a metamorphosis in the 
twelve intervening years. 

One is reminded of the study of Middle- 
town by the Lynds in 1929 and Middletown 
Revisited a number of years later. The merits 
of both of these studies are acknowledged, but 
it is worth noting that, while the Lynds were 
“on the outside looking in,” David Cohn was 
“on the inside” and also looking in. In other 
words, Mr. Cohn is not coldly analytical but 
tempers all his observations with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of all the factors—even 
in the instances of his sharpest criticism. His, 
then, is a story of the folkways of a colorful 
region of the Old South, told by one who has 
lived in its atmosphere since his birth and 
interpreted with an understanding which is 
far deeper than that of the merely curious 
onlooker. 

Seventy per cent of the population of the 
Delta is Negro, as compared with 14% per 
cent in New England. It is no surprise then 
that both Part I and Part II of this fascinat- 
ing book in large measure relate to the 
Negro, his characteristics, economic useful- 
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ness, relations within his group and with the 
whites. The first part gives a word picture 
not only of the Negro and the whole condi- 
tioning process which molded his character, 
but also of the white planter in the fading 
light of the old patriarchal system. The 
hideous story of the slave trade, together with 
the status of the slave as a chattel, is de- 
scribed with vigor. Copying the worst aspects 
of a white civilization, the religious, social 
and cultural patterns of the Negro were on 
a low plane, the author points out. 
Revisiting the place of his birth in 1947, 
Mr. Cohn is touched by his recollections: 
“Childhood and its memories—that incandes- 
cence which grows brighter as the fuel 
diminishes upon which it feeds—is the glow- 
ing element in the private edition of time, 
space, and beauty that each man takes every- 
where with him...” But World War II with 
its huge plants and encampments has revo- 
lutionized the eeonomic aspects of his old 
home town. He writes: ““The gray anonymity 


which the city dweller likes and the small 
townsman abhors, has crept upon it like a 
river fog. Old citizens, bewildered by the 
town’s growth and displeased with some of 
the changes it has brought, cannot account 
for it...” But aside from the rather devas- 
tating shift from the personal to the imper- 
sonal in human relations, the doors of a pre- 
viously secluded and self-sufficient com- 
munity were suddenly opened to admit a 
wave of modernity. With all of its potential 
economic values, this arrival of modernity 
brought in its wake a revolution in public 
and private relations. The family doctor with 
his homely personal practice was no more: 
“.. . the small-town doctor began his trans- 
formation from an individual into a clinic.” 

At the same time, Greenville suddenly dis- 
covered that it had slums. An editorial-in 
the Greenville Democrat-Times boldly said, 
“We have become used to slums, and don’t 
think of them as slums. They’re part of the 
scenery...” Crime began to be looked on 
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as a “preventable disease” rather than just a 
nuisance—especially in the case of the Negro. 
Crop diversification and farm mechaniza- 
tion were well on their way to change rad- 
ically the old plantation ways. The horse- 
and-buggy days were over, but the transi- 
tion’s blessings were doubtful. The wage 
structure as well as the social structure was 
reassembled to the advantage of some and 
the disadvantage of many others. Migration 
of the Negro was proceeding with increasing 
rapidity, not only because of the hope of a 
better life elsewhere but also because of the 
displacement of farm labor by machinery. 


This writer, when once asked by a New 
York taxi driver what could be done about 
the traffic congestion, suggested that it could 
be relieved by the removal of two or three 
million people from New York. Mr. Cohn 
intimates that the plight of the unemployed 
Negro in the Delta would be improved if 75 
per cent of the Negro population would go 
elsewhere. Those who remained would then 
be well employed. Neither this writer nor 
Mr. Cohn, however, can suggest the means 
for a satisfying life for the millions leaving 
New York or the thousands leaving the 
Delta, although both of us would admit a 
deep concern. 

New trends in educational opportunity and 
a broadened social vision on the part of the 
clergy are observed. A rise in the level of 
culture and the assumption of civic respon- 
sibility are visible by-products. 


As to the Negro—his emergence from the 
primitive, his intellectual, moral and social 
status, and the future that lies ahead for him 
—the author writes with deep sympathy, but 
with no hope for his social acceptance by the 
dominant group. He insists that, like “nearly 
all complex social questions,” this one is in- 
soluble, “*. .. because, in the conscious or un- 
conscious minds of Southern whites, it is a 
blood or sexual question.” If this is true, 
then, according to the author, every relaxa- 
tion in regard to social equality immediately 
leads to intermarriage. “If it be said, on the 
other hand, that the Southern white man, 
allegedly zealous for the purity of his blood, 
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has not hesitated to have physical relations 
with Negro women, the charge is irrefutable.” 
A summation of the author’s opinions may 
appear in these quotations: 


White Deltans, insisting upon race segrega- 
tion, are being expedient; that is, pragmatic. 
Truth and right, by this norm, are what are 
expedient today. Tomorrow, it may be, when 
they are no longer expedient they will cease 
to be true and right... 

Let us not delude ourselves. This is ob- 
viously less than democracy. It is merely a 
step toward democracy. It squares neither 
with the nation’s Christianity nor its con- 
stitutionalism. It is expediency; the philos- 
ophy that most of us live by however high- 
flown our pretensions . . . 

Both races are caught in a tragic dilemma. 
No one can view the position of the Amer- 
ican Negro without a sore heart, a troubled 
conscience, and a deep compassion. Nor can 
one view the position of Southern whites 
without sympathy. They are the sum of their 
inheritances and environment and behave ac- 





cording to their lights. Whites and Negroes 
alike will each have to yield much to the other 
if American democracy is to survive in the 
long run, and each will have to yield out of 
conviction rather than compulsion . . . 


While many readers may not agree with 
the author in his frank expression of opinion 
as to the nature of, and the limits set on, race 
relations, David Cohn’s Where I Was Born 
and Raised is a fascinating story. His own 
emotions are revealed with touching sin- 
cerity. His facile pen has produced passages 
as beautiful as sculptured marble and as 
warm as a glowing sunset. Intermingled are 
stories to illustrate circumstances, conditions 
and human associations, almost cinematic in 
their vividness. One feels that with camera 
and recorder on a “set” that is real and au- 
thentic, he has given to his readers—not the 
imaginings of a Hollywood script writer— 
but revealing pen-pictures of people and 
places and human frailties and goodness that 
are true, and thus are even stranger than 
fiction. —ELMER Scott. 
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(Continued from Page 330) 


the Beloved Country, and that Alexander 
Korda has taken a film option on the book. 


HE essay on the work of Thomas Wolfe 

by W. M. FroHock (p. 349) in a sense 
commemorates the tenth anniversary of 
Wolfe’s death on September 15, 1938—as 
does the elegiac poem by RuaL AskEw (p. 
348). The article is a continuation of a 
series on contemporary American “novelists 
of violence.” Mr. Frohock points out that 
he has resisted the temptation to go on and 
on in a long discussion of Wolfe, and has 
tried to stress only those aspects of the au- 
thor which have direct significance for the 
thesis of his series. Mr. Frohock is a member 
of the department of romance languages at 
Columbia. 

Henry NaAsH SMITH’s study of that well- 
remembered hero of the popular imagination, 
Buffalo Bill (p. 378), is second in a series of 
three articles on hero-types in the American 
dime novel. Mr. Smith’s initial essay in the 
Summer SWR discussed such creations as 
Seth Jones and Deadwood Dick, and also 
presented something of the background of 
the whole dime-novel era dominated by the 
industrious publishing firm of Erastus Bea- 
dle; his third and concluding article will in- 
vestigate the role of the Western heroine in 
the dime novel. 

First Director of the University Press in 
Dallas and for many years an editor of SWR, 
Henry Nash Smith is now a contributing 
editor of the magazine. He has taught at 
Southern Methodist University, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Harvard, and is now a 
member of the department of English at 
Minnesota, specializing in the program in 
American Studies. The three articles in Mr. 
Smith’s dime-novel series (plus a fourth on 
Kit Carson, SWR Winter 1943) form part 
of a book-in-progress which bears the tenta- 
tive title Virgin Land: The Impact of the 
West on Nineteenth Century Thought. The 
volume is the product of a research fellow- 
ship granted jointly by the Rockefeller Foun- 
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dation and the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary. 


| ser pegs of SWR fiction will be inter- 
ested to learn that both of the annual 
compilations of “‘best stories” for 1948 give 
recognition to our authors. Martha Foley’s 
The Best American Short Stories 1948, pub- 
lished September 16, covers the calendar year 
1947 and lists on its “Roll of Honor” three 
SWR stories of that period: Paul Alexander 
Bartlett’s “Barley Water,” Leonard Casper’s 
“Least Common Denominator,” and Wil- 
liam A. Owens’ “Hangerman John.” All of 
the remaining sixteen of the nineteen stories 
in SWR during the year appear on Miss 
Foley’s list of “distinctive” stories. And Her- 
schel Brickell in the Introduction to his 
Prize Stories of 1948: The O. Henry Awards, 
out September 9, calls “On Schedule” by 
James L. Summers (SWR Spring 1948) “one 
of the very best of the year’s ‘short shorts.’ ” 

We hope our fiction will continue to live 
up to this high standard, and we believe the 
three stories in the current issue carry on 
most satisfactorily. Jesse STuaRT’s tale (p. 
342) is in his best tradition, and its theme 
has particular pertinence in this political au- 
tumn. Mr. Stuart’s work has been appearing 
frequently in SWR since 1936. The story by 
Harry Kipp, Jr. (p. 385) forms part of an 
unpublished novel with the working title 
T he Song Is to the Singer. Mr. Kidd, a native 
Virginian, has been a member of the depart- 
ment of English at Texas A. & M. since 1939. 
He has had two previous stories in SWR. 

ELIZABETH COATSWORTH’S name appears 
again on SWR’s table of contents for the 
first time since the middle twenties, when 
she was one of our favorite poets (incidental- 
ly, you will be seeing her verse again in future 
issues of SWR). Her prose, too, has a mark- 
edly poetic feeling, and her insight into the 
character of children has never been demon- 
strated to greater advantage, we believe, 
than in her story for SWR (p. 361). Miss 
Coatsworth’s book for children, The Cat 
Wo Went to Heaven, won her the New- 
bery Medal a few years ago. 





“‘Add a Nebraskan, Febold Feboldson, to the list 
of American legendary heroes.’’ 
—Sunday World-Herald Magazine 
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—From FOLKSONG: U.S.A., edited by Alan Lomax and the late John A. Lomax. 


The 
TEXAS FOLKLORE 
BOOKSHELF 


Good Reading That All America Loves 


15 Volumes for 
the Price of 12 


$3 (00 


This $40 Value 
Saves you 25% 


Single Copies Also Available—at Prices Shown 


Here—offered for the first time as a complete bookshelf for homes and libraries— 
are 15 volumes providing a veritable wealth of Texas and Southwestern lore. Here 
are legends...ballads (with sample melodies) ...and entertaining anecdotes. Anthol- 


ogies all, with one exception . 


. filled with material collected and recorded through 


the years by more than 200 folklore experts. 


These are the annuals of the Texas Folklore Society from 1916 to 1946, so aptly termed 
“the best regional publication in the United States.” Notable editors of these annuals 
have been Stith Thompson, J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright, Harry H. Ransom, 
Donald Day. One volume was designed by Stanley Marcus, another was printed by 
Carl Hertzog, and the limited printings add to the value of all. The list follows: 


ROUND THE LEVEE. I, 1916, a 1935 reprint. Includes 
Texas Play-Party Songs and Games—Religious Beliefs of 
Tejas, or Hasanias, Indians—State Industrial School Boys’ 
Slang—How Sandy Got His Meat—Traditions of Waco 
Indians—A Mexican Border Ballad—Wild Horse Stories 
—Folklore and Its Influence—The Hell Hounds: A Negro 
Tradition—Prehistoric Development of Satire—Unex- 
plored Treasures of Texas Folklore. 112 pages . . . $2.50 


COFFEE IN THE GOURD. II, 1923, a 1935 reprint. In- 
cludes ‘‘One Evening As I Sat Courting’’—Human Foun- 
dation Sacrifices in Balkan Ballads—Decline and De- 
cadence of Folk Metaphor—Indian Pictographs of the 
Big Bend—The Cowboy Dance—Miscellany of Texas 
Folklore—Brazos Bottom Philosophy—The ‘‘Blues’’ as 
Folk Songs—Customs among German Descendants of 
Gillespie County—Customs and Superstitions among 
Texas Mexicans—Pedro and Pancho—Weather Wisdom 
of Texas-Mexican Border. 111 poom, | illustrated and with 
musical examples ° $2.50 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN LORE. VI, 1927, a 1934 
reprint. Includes Folklore of the Texas-Mexican Vaquero 


—Tales and Rhymes of a Texas Household—Lore of the 
Llano Estacado—Names in Old Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Territory—Nicknames in Texas Oil Fields—The Devil’s 
Grotto—Myths of Tejas Indians—A Note on Four Negro 
Wards—Ballads and Songs of Frontier Folk—Songs the 
Cowboys Sing—Songs of the Open Range—‘‘The Texas 
Cowboy’’—Cowboy Songs Again—Ballad of ‘‘Davy 
Crockett’’—‘‘Annie Breen from Old Kaintuck’’—Other 
Songs and Ballads. - pages, with numerous musical 
examples - $2.50 


FOLLOW DE DRINKIN' GOU'D. VII, 1928. Includes Play- 
Party in Oklahoma—Folklore Relating to Texas Birds— 
Tall Tales for Tenderfeet—Fishback Yarns from the 
Sulphurs—Paul Bunyan: Oil Man—Pipeline Days and 
Paul Bunyan—Le Loup Blanc of Bolivar’s Peninsula— 
Pioneer Folk Tales—The Corn Thief—The Texas Pecan: 
The Man in the Moon—Follow the Drinking Gourd— 
Some Negro Folksongs of Texas—Six Negro Folksongs— 
Confidences from Old Nacugdoches—Ghosts of Lake 
Jackson—How Mr. Polecat Got His Scent—De Pot-Song 
—Notes on Recent Treatments of Negro Folklore— 
Characteristics of Cowboy Songs—More Ballads and 
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The 7-Day 
Guide 


in the Dallas Area 
to Good Books 


Postwar re-establishment of the daily book 
review gives Dallas News readers seven- 
day-a-week menus of the best in books. 
The daily review has a notable background 
—the editorial page of The Dallas News. 
And, on that twenty-six-year-old Sunday 
book page of The News, ever noted for 
“big” names, have you noticed among re- 
cent contributors the following: 


J. FRANK DOBIE 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
GEORGE SESSIONS PERRY 
STANLEY WALKER 

E. DeGOLYER 

DAVID COHN 

HARNETT T. KANE 
STANLEY VESTAL 

DAVID WESTHEIMER 


—all indigenous—to say nothing of such 
famous outlanders as Frederic Melcher, 
Bennett Cerf and others. 


Our twenty-six years of leadership in 
the encouragement of book reading and 
book ownership is largely responsible 
for Dallas’ position as one of the top 
book markets of the nation. 


The Ballas Morning News 


Published by Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 
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An Oil Check ts Like 
saa_-. Money in the Bank for You 


Y- Vacuum (om! 


It pays to know if your oil is low... pays in fewer repair 
bills for that hard-working automobile engine of yours. 
So let your Friendly Magnolia Dealer check your engine 
oil every time you stop at the Sign of the Flying Red 
Horse and keep the crank-case full of Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil cleans as it lubricates... resists heat... fights 
friction... helps keep valves, rings and bearings free of 


: power robbing deposits. 
’ 
Mobile For helpful service... for better products... for Mobil- 
re eee 


oil, stop regularly at the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 
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